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WHO'S WHO 


GAULT MACGOWAN looks at government and 
society with the eyes and the brain of a well-experi- 
enced newspaperman. He served on the staff of the 
London Times, was foreign correspondent on other 
papers, received journalistic and other degrees and 
honors for his work, and is now a feature writer on 
the New York Sun. . . . WILLIAM F. KUHN, 
though an alumnus of both Fordham and Columbia 
Universities, has identified himself with the trade- 
union movements as a publicist and an organizer. 
His greatest concern seems to be that of securing 
justice for the lower-bracket laboring man, the one 
who has been exploited both by management and 
better-equipped workers. . . . JOHN DOHERTY is 
a new contributor. He attended Tulane University 
and the University of Chicago, worked as a reporter 
on Chicago and Southern newspapers, has been a 
kind of itinerant journalist, has served up scenarios 
in Hollywood, and is now located in New York. He 
has a fixed idea that something must be done about 
Communism, and to that end is trying to build up 
an organization of combat. Among his projects is a 
weekly newspaper. The incident that he relates is a 
sample of what has happened in Spain and what 
could happen here, given the proper setting. In this 
connection, it might be well to recall the article on 
Ybor City (AMERICA, October 29). . . . JOHN 
LAFARGE gives direction to a movement that 
might well be introduced in the United States. The 
only restraining influence is the lack of fifty thou- 
sand dollars. Otherwise, we could launch a first- 
class Action Populaire Américaine. . . . JOHN 
ABBOT CLARK is a professor on the English 
faculty of Michigan State College. 
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COMMENT 











ANTI-SEMITISM, we are deeply pained to observe, 
seems rather to be increasing than lessening in the 
United States. Over the radio and in the newspapers 
and periodicals, prominent spokesmen of all de- 
grees and religions and races have pleaded for 
justice and sympathy and tolerance toward the 
Jewish people. The Pope himself and the American 
Catholic Bishops have denounced the persecution 
of the Jews and appealed for charity and under- 
standing. Nevertheless, there appears to be an in- 
tensified feeling among the masses that is as dan- 
gerous as it is deplorable. This may be merely a 
natural and a temporary reaction after the extraor- 
dinary attention focused on the Jewish problem 
created by Hitler. The public may possibly be tired 
of the subject, for the public easily is fatigued and 
normally grows irritable. At the same time, there 
may be something deeper and uglier in the attitudes 
of so many people who express fears about Jewish 
aggression in the United States. It is our view that 
Semitism and anti-Semitism has become a major 
problem in American life, that it must be faced 
realistically by responsible American citizens, 
whether they be Jewish or Gentile, and that there 
must be some way devised of dissipating the present 
irrational attitudes. Too much talk and too sullen 
a silence aggravate the situation. 


AN article in a recent N.C.W.C. News Service 
on the collapse of the Popular Front in France and 
its future consequences throws light on what must 
have proved confusing to many not conversant with 
election methods in Europe. The Popular Front in- 
cluded in their numbers, as well as the Socialists 
and Communists, the Radical Socialists who, ac- 
cording to our notions, would count as progressives 
pursuing legitimate economic and political objec- 
tives. The largest party on its own individual stand- 
‘ng is the Right or Conservative with more than a 
third of the total. But the deciding reason for the 
Popular Front’s victory was the French electoral 
regimen with its peculiar kink so dear to many of 
the reforming elements today. The seat in the elec- 
tion to the Chamber of Deputies is given to the 
candidate who gets the absolute majority in his 
district; lacking this absolute majority, there is a 
second election on the following Sunday and the 
candidate who receives the most votes is elected. 
In the whole country, the conservatives and mod- 
erates generally have forty to fifty per cent of the 
votes. The non-Marxist democrats can count on 
thirty per cent; the Socialists and Communists 
share the remainder. In France the radicals have 
always disputed the power with conservatives and 
moderates. To insure victory over the Right as well 
as to avenge opposition met in the past, the radi- 
cals made an alliance with the Socialists and Com- 
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munists promising to exchange votes on the second 
election. This understanding brought about an un- 
foreseen result. The Socialists and Communists 
were the beneficiaries in many more instances than 
the radicals. 


LATEST Nationalist advances in the Catalonian 
sector of the Spanish Civil War again further ac- 
centuate the strength of the Loyalists’ positions, 
according to press releases from Barcelona. The 
capture of a deep thrust toward Tarragona that 
makes possible a flanking movement on Mora de 
Ebro and which would render the Government’s 
positions on the east bank of the Ebro River in the 
direction of Tortosa highly precarious, if not un- 
tenable, is viewed by reports from correspondents 
as giving “general satisfaction with the course of 
events.” Perhaps the satisfaction of the Loyalist 
command is expressed over their ability to with- 
stand the attack as well as they did. But the story 
is the same in each new campaign; every defeat is 
a new victory for Barcelona, every inch of territory 
lost to the Nationalists only makes the Red forces 
stronger in their position. In the meantime serious 
food conditions bordering on starvation prevail in 
the Catalonian Capital. And rumors persist that 
the Government is contemplating again moving far 
from the scene of war activities. This time, we are 
told, it will be Valencia or even further south to 
Albacete. We expected the next move of the Bar- 
celona Government would be an escape across the 
border into France. But possibly the present French 
Government is not so cordial to such a proposition. 


LISTENING in on the Mutual Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s notable Christmas-greeting program ar- 
ranged for the United States far-flung Foreign Ser- 
vices, a quite significant note was that struck from 
Manila where Admiral Meyers told his brother 
Americans that in the Islands no difficulty was 
found in realizing a great Christian feast was in the 
offing. Festive decorations, fiestas and flags all 
spoke of the advent of Christmas. The opening of 
the Lima Conference as that of Buenos Aires coin- 
cided with the feast of the Immaculate Conception 
and all work of the Conference gave way to Church 
celebrations. The Peruvian Government this year 
as a token of neighborliness and appreciativeness 
handed over a beautiful building to the Argentine 
Government. The most outstanding feature of the 
Embassy was a chapel and in it after he had blessed 
the building and the chapel, the Papal Nuncio, 
Msgr. Cenco left none of the vast assemblage in 
doubt of the Christian allegiance of the Argentin- 
ians and Peruvians. “How can we forget that the 
national hero, Belgrano, chose blue and white, 


colors of Mary Immaculate as the colors of the na- 
tional flag? Or that he proclaimed the Virgin of 
Mercy as commander-in-chief of the Army of the 
North? That San Martin, the immortal, selected 
Our Lady of Carmel as commander-in-chief of the 
Army of the Andes; that the Congress of 1816 
named Saint Rose of Lima patroness of the Inde- 
pendence of the United Provinces of the South, and 
that only a year ago the Mother of God was de- 
clared Protector of the National Congress under 
the suggestive title of Stella Maris?” 


DESPITE the occasional sparks that flew back and 
forth during the first days of the Eighth Pan- 
American Conference at Lima, the close was 
marked by a degree of concord and unanimity. The 
delegates departed amicably, with a goodly sprin- 
kling of friendly good wishes. The “solidarity” 
phase that Secretary of State Hull had planned did 
not meet with the full approval he could have 
wished for his program. Others believed, and per- 
haps rightly so, that the time was not ripe and the 
necessity not so acute as to require such far-reach- 
ing proposals. On the whole, however, the Confer- 
ence was more successful than first impressions 
would have led us to anticipate. But the Central 
and South American countries have read us a les- 
son in business etiquette which our manufacturers 
should find profitable. On all sides complaints were 
registered about the casual treatment of buyers by 
our business agents. Such tactics do not sit well 
with buyers when future orders are to be placed. 
The Latin American market is still open to our 
merchandise, as we have the goods they need, but 
the situation must be dealt with tactfully, courte- 
ously and honestly. 


BRACE your souls, folks, for the great coming 
squabble among the American ladies of the upper 
set. It will be, we think, as pretty a quarrel as ever 
you hope to see, with furious female controversy, 
heated appeals to Emily Post and the perspiring 
experts of the State Department, and also a great 
deal of impolite newspaper comment. We predict 
this deeply interesting fight for early next summer 
when the King and Queen of England set foot on 
our hospitable shores. Just the other day, the read- 
er will recall, there was a heated little controversy 
in London over the question of whether a certain 
statesman’s charming wife should have curtsied to 
the Duchess of Windsor. With that quarrel we are 
not concerned, since it did not really question the 
rule that Englishwomen, or even visitors to Eng- 
land, ought to curtsey when being presented to 
royalty. But what is going to happen here when 
royalty comes to Washington and New York? Shall 
American citizenesses curtsey? What happens when 
the citizen of a Republic greets a monarch on Re- 
publican soil? Does one follow the custom of the 
country, and if so, of which country? Is an Ameri- 
can woman to stand flat on her feet and to hold out 
her hand and say, “How do you do,” when she is 
presented to the Queen—is that stupid boorishness 


or is it a fine gesture of equality and freedom? Or 
to curtsey deeply instead—is that the proper thing 
to do, as being merely a social convention in no 
wise un-democratic, or is it abasement, a shameful 
betrayal of the Declaration of Independence? 


NOT very hopeful, but yet “not completely hope- 
less,” was the report to the press made by the 
delegation of the National Peace Conference who 
interviewed President Roosevelt on December 28, 
urging him to take the initiative looking to col- 
laboration with democratic countries for calling a 
world conference on economic and military dis- 
armament “before another world crisis develops.” 
The President was informed by the delegation, who 
brought with them a petition signed by some 800 
educators, publicists and others, that the peoples 
of all lands looked to him to take the lead in such 
a movement. The presentation of such a request 
was in itself a protest against the apparently grow- 
ing tendency to stress international tensions until 
they result in war. The President, at the interview, 
declared himself to be perfectly willing to start 
such a conference any time that an opening was 
provided for him. A few more reminders of this 
sort may aid in keeping our foreign policy more 
attentive to seek such opportunities, more alert in 
seizing them when they present themselves. 


RHETORIC, explains Professor Mortimer Adler of 
the University of Chicago, “is a necessary adjunct 
of political science, as it is not of ethics.’’ In this he 
follows Aristotle, who maintains that rhetoric is so 
closely related to politics that it “masquerades as 
political science, and the professors of it as political 
experts.” The political thinker, therefore, cannot 
avoid the art of persuasion and “his doctrine be- 
comes doctrinaire.”’ Political action, too, of its very 
nature, is obliged insofar as it works through the 
medium of parties, to work, unlike morality, 
through an impure medium. Hence a terrible di- 
lemma for the man who feels his obligation to par- 
ticipate in the political life of the community, yet 
is faced by the problem of the corrupt and partisan 
media of action. Professor Adler is frankly per- 
plexed over the problem; but his elaborate analysis, 
which appears in the first issue of the Review of 
Politics, a quarterly published by the University of 
Notre Dame, contributes much light to the discus- 
sion. The new review is edited by Professor Walde- 
mar Gurian, and bids fair to fill a much-needed 
want in Catholic periodical publications. 


OUR READERS are referred, urgently, to page 
290, column one, of our issue of December 31, last 
week. Just as we go to press, we learn that a 
prominent Catholic, George MacDonald, has ac- 
cepted President Roosevelt’s invitation to serve as 
Chairman of the committee to supervise the ship- 
ment of wheat to Spain. Our readers are requested 
to make protest to President Roosevelt and Mar- 
quis MacDonald. 
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THE ACTION POPULAIRE 
AS IT FUNCTIONS IN FRANCE 


A like harvest can be garnered in America 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 











AT the beginning of the New Year, Catholicism in 
the United States faces the most pagan society that 
it has yet had to encounter. There is plenty to be 
said over the causes of this paganism and the prin- 
ciples for its cure. But if these principles are to 
mean anything, we cannot rest content with pro- 
nouncing them. We shall take account of what is 
actually being done to bring society back to Christ; 
we need to know concrete accomplishments, even 
if the accomplishments are in other countries than 
our own. Hence the significance for American 
Catholics of the work of Father Maurice Desbu- 
quois, S.J., Director of the Paris Action Populaire. 

On January 8 of this year, the priest-friends of 
Father Desbuquois will, as far as is possible, circle 
the entire globe with Masses offered in series for 
his fiftieth jubilee. Thus in our own day is realized 
the prophecy of Malachi: “For from the rising of 
the sun even to the going down of the same, my 
name is great among the Gentiles, and in every 
place there is sacrifice, and there is offered to my 
name a clean oblation: for my name is great among 
the Gentiles, saith the Lord.” 

You cannot be long in Paris, or in France for 
that matter, if you are interested in what the 
Church is doing to re-christianize society, without 
hearing the name of Father Desbuquois. He is sim- 
ply referred to as the man who knows about it, the 
man who can help you find your way about, the 
man whom everyone can go to and everybody con- 
sult. The same applies to the Action Populaire, two 
words which might mean anything or nothing, as 
far as words go. Inquiries may offer you some in- 
formation, but the best plan is to go there in per- 
son, for Action Populaire is not a theory but a 
house in the communistic suburb of Vanves. 

You get off the No. 89 bus at Eglise de Vanves, 
and walk uphill; or you go to the next stop on the 
Rue de Paris and walk downhill. In either case you 
tramp through streets as uninviting as in any coal- 
dock or gas-house neighborhood in America. If you 
have imagination, you can see the outlines of the 
former village of Vanves before it was absorbed in 
the apartments and industrial buildings that so 
grimly belt Paris. The village church, mournfully 
facing the municipal bus station, still stands; and 
the Action Populaire itself is housed in a former 
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country villa, with attractive walks and gardens. 

If you arrive at noon you will not repeat the ex- 
perience, because the loudest noise in the world, 
outside of an explosion, takes place at that moment. 
The municipal siren just across the street sounds 
the noon hour for the entire city, and leaves you 
with deafened ears. The gardens are locked off 
from the street by an iron gate in the high wall, 
but the gate is open and you walk in. The door of 
the house is likewise open. If you stand, then, be- 
wildered in the corridor, you will soon be joined by 
a kindly young man called Jean in a linen duster 
who, among several hundred other duties, has 
two in particular: first, to keep Father Desbuquois 
from being swamped by all the world of priests, 
prelates and laymen who wish to visit him and ob- 
tain his advice and counsel in the matter of Cath- 
olic Action; the other is to keep these persons in 
peaceful frame of mind when they have to wait. 
Jean’s chief resource is a very simple one, to direct 
them into the library, where they soon forget their 
worries amid an immense display of elaborately 
cataloged books and periodicals dealing with Cath- 
olic Action and social problems in nearly every 
country of the globe. 

When you finally reach a little passageway off 
another passageway leading to the Director’s room, 
you find yourself in the presence of a man of frail 
yet wiry build and keen glance whose lines of face 
and gestures tell more clearly than any words the 
story of fifty years of prayer, study, planning, talk- 
ing and writing. The first move he makes is not to 
provide you with a set explanation, but simply to 
say: J’écoute! “I am listening.’’ Nothing will come 
from him until he knows what is on your mind. To 
what the Director tells you, if your aim is the very 
natural one of ascertaining what it is all about, you 
will add what you learn from his associates. 

The A.P. is not a bureau nor an administrative 
center, not even a means of coordinating various 
works. That place is filled, for the various youth 
movements, by A.C. J.F., the central office of Cath- 
olic Action For French Youth, officially established 
by the Bishops of France. Nor is the A.P. a school, 
a college or university or training school with 
courses and degrees. Nor is it a meeting place for 
societies, with recreational facilities, study groups, 




















etc., like the K. of C. in Brooklyn or Omaha. The 
Action Populaire is primarily an educational ser- 
vice, a service of information and counsel rendered 
to the Church in France, in the first line; and, to a 
considerable extent, to the Church throughout the 
world. The success that Father Desbuquois has at- 
tained is due in great measure to his consistency in 
keeping his work a service. 

The idea underlying this service is expressed in 
the two words Action and Populaire. It is a service 
for action: to study first-hand, on the field, in 
daily operation, every movement religious and so- 
cial which acts to bring back the knowledge of 
Christ to a paganized society. Not mere speculative 
knowledge will do the work, but a living knowledge, 
which will make Christ loved as well as known, 
which will bring Him back to homes and hearths 
blasted by atheism and rotten with indifference, 
which will make those millions live again with the 
life that the Son of Man brought upon the earth, 
be re-kindled with His fire. 

For this reason, priests and laymen flock not 
only from France but from all over the world to 
the Action Populaire to be directed to those per- 
sons, places and events whereby they can study in 
detail the numberless activities with which the 
Church is steadily cutting away the ground from 
Communism in France, steadily building up a new 
generation in town, city and country. Ceylon, 
French Canada, English Canada, the United States, 
Ireland, Spain, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and I 
know not how many other countries were repre- 
sented in the little group that sipped the traditional 
cup of coffee after dinner on the day of a casual 
visit to the Action Populaire. In the mind of each of 
these young apostles was the question; how can I 
adapt to the needs of my country the practical les- 
sons which I am witnessing here? 

It is a “popular” service in a threefold sense. 
First, it is for the people; because the aim of all this 
action is to reach the people; all the people, any of 
the people. When it says all the people the A.P. 
means all the people; whether they be rich or poor, 
men or women, young or old, capitalists or work- 
men, peasants or tenement dwellers, makes no dif- 
ference. Society debutantes come within its scope, 
as do university students and professors. But if 
there is any preference at all, it is to reach those 
groups of the people who are considered most im- 
possible to reach, most hostile to the name of God 
and Christ. This explains why from its outset the 
A.P. has devoted especial attention to the working 
classes and the peasants, in accordance with what 
Pope Pius XI pointed out for the world at large; 
since the crucial question as to the Church’s exis- 
tence in France depends upon the re-christianiza- 
tion of these immense masses of the people. 
Through its scientific publication, the Dossiers or 
documentation of the Action Populaire, the A.P. 
provides exact and copious information on matters 
which affect the social and economic conditions of 
the working classes. 

It is “popular” likewise because its methods are 
popular; they are of the people. If you wish to form 
an idea how genuinely popular is the action of the 


A.P., read the very original type of illustrated 
monthly parish bulletin, called Peuple de France, 
which it issues. This little publication, edited by 
Father Robinot-Marcy, speaks the language of a 
Catholic people; yet it speaks the language that a 
pagan can understand. It goes straight to his heart, 
sits down at table with him and probes what it is 
troubling his mind. And it gives him Christ, the 
whole Christ: the Son of Mary, the Christ of the 
Gospel and of the Eucharist. Does the message 
tell? The answer is that the Peuple de France has 
a circulation of over a million, and is still rising. 
The proceeds of this circulation, at about fifteen 
cents a year, provide most of the support for 
Father Desbuquois’ associates. 

Finally, it is popular because it is by the people; 
not “the people” in the abstract—by Heavens no; 
the whole world has been laid waste by that par- 
ticular abstraction—but people as they are, in their 
groups and lives and customs and traditions and 
institutions: the great principle of like being evan- 
gelized by like. In his first Encyclical (Ubi Arcano 
Dei, December 23, 1922), Pope Pius XI declared 
that the Christian people became a real people 
when they were apostles. They then merited the 
title of “chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a 
holy nation, a purchased people,” which Saint Peter 
bestowed upon them. In his more recent utterances 
he has over and over again declared his enthusiasm 
for the idea expressed in his Encyclical Divini Re- 
demptoris that the Gospel should be brought to 
society by “groups of men and women who live 
in the same cultural atmosphere and share the 
same way of life.” 

Following this same principle, Father Desbuquois 
is convinced that the secret of an effective aposto- 
late for the individual Catholic is to “supernatural- 
ize himself, to serve his neighbor in an environment 
which controls the field as well as the manner of 
his activity: through the quiet, silent rhythm of 
his interior life, as well as by the resonance of his 
charity to the world without.” To be effective, he 
insists, “‘we cannot escape from the law of our en- 
vironment, any more than when we move about 
we can escape from the laws of space.” 

Put in plain English, this means that the Cath- 
olic layman succeeds best in conquering those peo- 
ple for Christ whom he knows and understands, 
with whom he is constantly associated, who are 
most his own. 

If, as Paul Maguire maintains, this is the begin- 
ning of the Christian Revolution (I do not like the 
tag “revolution,” but let that go), which has al- 
ready brought Communism to bay in France and 
Belgium; it is certainly even more practicable in 
the United States, where we are not bothered as 
yet with the niceties of class consciousness that 
plague the Old World and which many would like 
to import therefrom. If Lowells can speak to Cab- 
ots, Smith can speak to Jones. That he may speak, 
and may speak with knowledge, is the reason for 
the great work built up by Father Desbuquois and 
his chief associate, Father Barde, in the Action 
Populaire. It is also a reason why we need such a 
work in the United States. 
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RED SPAIN TACTICS 
ON FOURTEENTH STREET 


JOHN DOHERTY 











IN its first attack against a Catholic church in 
America, Spanish Loyalists’ Communistic hatred 
of religion has lowered its mask for this country’s 
first glimpse behind the cause of Spanish ‘‘Democ- 
racy.” 

Smearing of the Catholic Church of Our Lady of 
Guadaloupe, Fourteenth Street, New York, with 
red-painted insignia of the Soviet has been uncov- 
ered as the climax of a series of events recently 
sweeping Fourteenth Street with waves of Com- 
munist violence and anti-religion. Starting with 
picketing of a small grocery store across the street 
from the church, by Red cohorts of the Confedera- 
tion of Spanish Societies, Loyalist Spain’s counter- 
part in America, disfigurement of Our Lady of 
Guadaloupe climaxed a Communistic orgy of events 
that have aroused the entire Fourteenth Street 
community. 

Recorded in part by a motion-picture camera, 
documented throughout by witnesses and affidavits 
compiled by an observer studying the affair for the 
qualities of the Spanish issue and of its opponents, 
rapidly unfolding events afforded New York its 
first concrete illustration of a true meaning of the 
state of affairs in Spain today. 

Fourteenth Street, like a street in Barcelona since 
the picketing began November 19, has experienced: 

1. Persecution and massed assault upon Catholics 
who opposed or refused to contribute to the Loyal- 
ist “cause.” 

2. Open jeering at a Catholic religious procession 
in the street between the church and the picketed 
store of Jesus Moneo, 218 West Fourteenth Street, 
which faces the church. 

3. Clenched-fist salutes raised by the picketing 
Leftists as they passed Our Lady of Guadaloupe. 

4. The Sign of the Cross made with an obscene 
gesture at shoppers entering the store. 

5. Blasphemously obscene remarks greeting 
ladies from the nearby convent of Our Lady of 
Peace as they entered the store. 

6. Final defilement of Our Lady of Guadaloupe 
with the smear of the hammer-and-sickle. 

The visit of Jesus’ mother, Mrs. Carmen Moneo, 
to Valladolid, Spain, in April, 1936, two months be- 
fore the Spanish rebellion, was a prelude to the 
events on Fourteenth Street. She saw nuns fleeing 
conditions by escaping in disguise out of Spain. She 
herself was followed in the street by Communists 
because she resembled her sister, a nun of the So- 
ciety of the Sacred Heart, in Valladolid. 

Soon after her return to New York, the Spanish 
civil war began. Approached here to help the Left- 
ist “cause,” Mrs. Moneo refused; she and her son 
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refused to advertise their store in the Leftists’ New 
York newspapers; they refused to contribute funds 
to “save Spanish Democracy”; they refused for 
two years. Last September, events accelerated. 

The Moneos read a revolting anti-religious dia- 
tribe in the “Loyalist” New York press. Their reac- 
tion, and the tone of all that follows, is understood 
best with knowledge of that piece of Leftist writ- 
ing. It was a poem, a blasphemous desecration 
against Christianity. It was an obscene atrocity on 
the memory of a loved and mourned American 
Cardinal of the Catholic Church. It is printed here 
because of its obvious documentary value, its im- 
portance to public understanding and opinion, its 
value as conclusive proof of the extent to which the 
Communist and Loyalist “causes” are virulently 
diseased with hatred of Christ and religion: 

TO THE DEATH OF HIS EMINENCE 
(Almost an Elegy) 
By Liron 

Alas, His Eminence is Dead, the Cardinal is dead; 

How bitterly the clerical herd of swine cry! 

Faintings and moans are heard everywhere; 

Lucifer himself must have felt pretty badly. 

Disguised Tifon of the old Paganism, 

Fanaticism loses in him a valuable ally. 

Freed from his dirty bag his spirit flew, 

Without the weight of the gold he left in his coffers. 

On the wings of church responses he shall reach 

heaven 

Whose divine doors will be opened by a Moor. 

Machine-gunned mothers, mutilated cherubs 

And raped virgins shall come forth to greet him. 

I know he will get plenty of prayers 

And he will not even be lacking some curses. 

Dreaded and respected he floated in opulence 

But ... he patiently suffered such destiny. 

A silver sarcophagus, a marble mausoleum; 

Dismas, the good thief, had not such luxury. 

A Prince of the Church and a Prelate model 

What a feast the worms shall have at last! 

The above piece followed the death of His Emi- 
nence Patrick Cardinal Hayes. It appeared Septem- 
ber 9 in the New York publication, El Frente 
Popular, voice of the Confederation of Spanish So- 
cieties, a “Popular Front” of Spanish organizations 
in America supporting Loyalist Spain. Outraged 
when next revisited by Popular Frontists seeking 
funds, Mrs. Moneo this time refused and expressed 
her outrage. Her son Jesus’ grocery store was pick- 
eted a few days later; he sold olive oil from Seville; 
he and his mother were “Fascists.’”’ Customers 
thereafter entering the store were greeted with an 
obscenely-made Sign of the Cross, and the remark: 
“Another customer for Jesus!” On November 21 
Moneo photographed the pickets’ clenched fist sa- 
lutes and obscene gestures with a motion picture 
camera. 

Leftist publications began setting the stage for 
increased action. On November 23, La Voz, another 
Spanish Communist publication in New York, an- 
nounced that many “American” organizations had 
offered to join the demonstration. It wrote: “If the 
picketing continues, several American organiza- 
tions, among which are the American League for 
Peace and Democracy and the Junior Section of 
the North American Committee to Help Spanish 
Democracy will go into action.” 

On November 20, introducing another tactic, a 

















committee of the pickets called: they told Moneo 
he would lose all his Jewish customers if he con- 
tinued to “resist.’”” Moneo replied that he had lost 
them in the first hour of picketing. 

“T told them,” Moneo reports, “they could picket 
all year; they couldn’t do any more damage than 
they had.” El Frente Popular’s next edition edi- 
torialized: 

Moneo offered a flag of truce. He offered to with- 
draw all products from Franco Spain, in exchange 
for which he would get back all the Jewish cus- 
tomers who learned by the picketing that the Mo- 
neo’s, being Fascists, must perforce condone Jewish 
persecution. Needless to say, the proposition was re- 
jected, and the pickets continued at their posts. 


Moneo appealed for advice to the Rev. Edward 
Lodge Curran, president of the International Cath- 
olic Truth Society, and communicated with his own 
parish priest, Father David Ramos, of Our Lady of 
Piety Church, in Brooklyn. To Father Curran, he 
wrote: “Of course, they hate me more because I 
am a good Catholic. ... Do you think, Father, they 
have any right to try to inject the Spanish civil war 
into this country?” 

On December 3, violence started. Two brothers, 
friends of Moneo, entered the store through a bar- 
rage of insults, visited a while, made purchases, and 
departed. They were followed down the street by a 
group of picket adherents. In the Eighth Avenue 
subway station they were beaten into a serious 
condition and their purchases destroyed. Their 
names are withheld here because they fear repris- 
als upon relatives now in Loyalist Spain. Moneo 
complained about the incident and appealed for 
police protection in a letter to Police Commissioner 
Valentine. 

On December 7, Miss Evelyn O’Connor, a resi- 
dent of Our Lady of Peace Convent a few doors 
from the Church of Our Lady of Guadaloupe, 
passed through the picket lines to enter the store. 
She was assailed by remarks obscenely linking her 
with an imaginary, indecent and blasphemous con- 
nection with the priests of the nearby church. Miss 
O’Connor sought and complained to a policeman, 
but the culprits had fled, replaced by other pickets 
grouped on each side of the street. 

Repeating his complaints of increasing abuse, 
and appealing for protection from terrorist activi- 
ties, Moneo wrote to Mayor La Guardia on Decem- 
ber 8. He made known the names of the two 
brothers beaten in the subway station. 

That night, violence in Fourteenth Street reached 
a peak that stirred the whole neighborhood. Leftist 
fund collectors made a call down the street at the 
restaurant of John Parra, 204 West Fourteenth 
Street. Parra, a devout Christian, incensed by the 
anti-religious aspect of events he had witnessed, or- 
dered his visitors out of his restaurant. In his door- 
way, he was kicked violently in the lower body, 
stretched semi-conscious on the sidewalk, was bru- 
tally beaten and kicked about the head and body by 
a group of ten men, who dispersed when police 
arrived. 

Parra’s assailants later attempted to reach him 
again. Within an hour, they tried to decoy police 
from the scene by turning in a false fire alarm, 


bringing fire engines and confusion to the other 
side of the street. Parra probably was saved from 
another beating by the fact that the false fire on 
the other side of the street was located in the terri- 
tory of another police precinct, thus failing to with- 
draw police protecting his store. 

Moneo, meanwhile had filed suit for an injunc- 
tion against the picketing, on grounds of attempted 
extortion and disturbance of the peace. He named 
as defendants Sebastian Palmer, “secretary” of 
the picketing committee, and José Castro, editor of 
El Frente Popular. 

On December 9, Miss Elizabeth O’Donoghue, re- 
siding diagonally across the street from Moneo’s 
store, appealing for protection for the Moneos, and 
for maintenance of the peace of the neighborhood, 
wrote to Mayor La Guardia. “Protection,” she 
wrote, “seems to be for the persecutors, not for 
their victims.” 

During the next week the Red “Popular Front- 
ists” of the Confederation of Spanish Societies, 
supporting the whole demonstration, were pre- 
sented with a parchment of greeting from Loyal- 
ist Spain by the Mayor of Valencia, Domingo Tor- 
res, who arrived here to lecture in the United 
States about “The Real Issues in Spain.’ The real 
issues went on unfolding in Fourteenth Street. 

The meaning of a cryptic comment in El Frente 
Popular of November 25 was becoming clear. That 
comment had been: “We advise the continuance of 
this picketing with . . . firmness as, being in Four- 
teenth Street, we will ‘kill several birds with one 
shot.’ ”’ 

Our Lady of Guadaloupe, directly across the 
street, was less than a “bird-shot” away. The 
church had not, in the past, escaped unscathed. 
Stickers, “Help Loyalist Spain,”’ had been stuck on 
the door. Dumped in front of the main church en- 
trance before early Mass one Sunday months be- 
fore, had been a bucket of red paint. These were 
furtive incidents. Abuse now was open. 

On December 12, the annual procession of public 
homage of Our Lady of Guadaloupe passed in front 
of the picketed store. The celebrants who marched 
were heckled from the curb by the picketers. 
There was open jeering. Indignation throughout 
the community was rising, and the climax was 
reached Sunday morning, December 18. 

Worshipers arriving at Our Lady of Guada- 
loupe for early Mass, found the edifice defiled with 
red paint. On two large panels located on each side 
of the main church entrance were painted the 
Communist hammer-and-sickle. The brand simi- 
larly was painted across Jesus Moneo’s grocery 
store window. 

Indignation among all people throughout the 
community reached a danger point. At least one 
meeting of the men of the neighborhood was pre- 
paring to take direct action against the picketers. 

Inevitable action by aroused Christian and patri- 
otic members of the community is believed to have 
been averted only by the granting on the following 
Monday morning of Moneo’s plea for an injunction. 
Thus, Red Spain on Fourteenth Street. Should it 
return, the community will be ready. 
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LEADERSHIP IN LABOR 
A GOAL FOR CATHOLIC WORKERS 


An appeal and a plan to build up solidarity 


WILLIAM F. KUHN 











PROPERLY to describe the réle of the Catholic 
worker in any union, we must be prepared to de- 
scribe the aims of unionization. Before attempting 
the delineation of the part, then, which Catholics 
are to play in unions, let us examine modern unions 
not so much for their present aims but for what 
should be their proper ends. Being an organization 
of workers within some specific economic circle, 
the union should have as its primary purpose ob- 
taining justice for the worker in the form of hours 
and wages suitable to a normal life, conditions of 
labor which are beneficial, and protection against 
the controllable vicissitudes of the economic sys- 
tem. Other purposes may be to regulate the profits 
of both labor and capital in the public interest and 
to raise wages and lessen hours as far as possible in 
a reasonable view of the general economy of the 
nation. But the main intent of all modern unioniza- 
tion should be the protection of the worker in his 
contractual relations with capital and the establish- 
ment of fair returns for fair effort under beneficial 
conditions. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with organ- 
ization for self-protection in economic activity; 
therefore we turn to its objects to learn of the 
causes for the stumbling and ineptitude of union- 
ized labor. The present day union has set up for its 
objective, not good living, but living “good’”’ in the 
same sense as the “bosses” are said to live “good.” 
It is freely charged, without much thought, that 
business is out to make all the profit it can, anc 
that what profit business now makes is milked 
from the wages owed labor; thus the burden of 
proof is easily shifted to business. Unions were, and 
in great part still are, clamorous for more and more 
wealth, for a greater and greater share in the prof- 
its of business; but they are not interested in the 
responsibility of keeping business running, nor in 
the losses, seasonal or otherwise, but only in the 
profits, which in the aggregate look tremendous 
yet when shaved down and broken up into enough 
parts to go around, one to each laborer, diminish 
in magnitude. 

This unseemly attention paid to wealth as an 
end in itself, as a goal at which the modern union 
aims, results in the usual ruffling of human equa- 
nimity. The pursuit of gold in the west some eighty 
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odd years ago merely publicized on a noteworthy 
scale the tender refinements of a nascent economic 
system, the chief aim of which was the possession 
of gold. The position of the unskilled laborer today 
is both a proof of the similarity of modern union 
economic ideals compared with those of big busi- 
ness economy in general, and a token of the truth 
that money makes beasts of creatures who should 
be men. Unions fight the “bosses” tooth and nail to 
catch some of the wealth that is flowing into the 
hands of “capital invested,” and they fight each 
other mercilessly, that each might be supreme in 
its own economic sphere, and that their members 
might not need to yield their gains for the general 
good of other laboring men. The consequences of 
weighing the values of material production instead 
of human necessity and the end products, of basing 
union demands upon imaginative concepts of 
wealth rather than realistic appreciation of life are 
too prevalent to be needing further description, too 
numerous to be listed briefly, and too sombre to be 
overlooked casually. We know what the cure is; 
we must seek to apply it. 

Having been told that the Catholic worker must 
put an end to this deceptive hallucination which is 
the aim of modern labor unions, we know we must 
turn the thoughts of men from wealth to welfare, 
from gold to good living, from enrichment to rea- 
sonable enjoyment of life. The Catholic is told to 
step in and be the leader. That he must; but how? 

It is an uphill fight all the way. Unions, most 
unions, are run by cliques. The real Catholic cannot 
associate with some of the groups that now direct 
unions; it is possible, though, that by clever han- 
dling, other groups might be persuaded to include 
more or less reasonable aspects of union activity in 
their plans through the influence these associating 
Catholics may exercise. But in the great majority 
of cases, it is necessary to start right from the very 
bottom, to organize our own cliques, to manipulate 
our own plans into effect—with the cards stacked 
against our most earnest efforts. 

Things, however, are not so bad as they seem. 
All the tricks of organization, of pressure politics, 
of dissent, of “controlled bloc” voting can be read- 
ily absorbed by any willing labor student. What is 
not that easy is the erection of a strong philosophy 

















within the union which will bear heavily upon 
union leaders, so heavily as to be at last controlling. 
Right here it would seem that the problem is well- 
nigh without solution; yet the admonition of the 
Encyclicals, that Catholics should form Christian 
unions, as far as possible, is morally obligatory 
upon us, in a practical sense. It is in our attempts 
at applying this command that our efforts appear 
weak and worthless. 

Methods of attaining desirable ends, although re- 
stricted in general to justifiable methods which are 
in turn outlined by principles, are to be worked out 
on the spot, and are always conditioned by influ- 
ences constantly in flux. It is useless to believe that 
any prearranged set of steps will suit all cases. Yet, 
the case before the Catholic, newly entered into the 
world of labor relations, which seem so simply set- 
tled on general principles, is almost a closed book: 
without some knowledge, however fragmentary, of 
the workings, the intentions and the mechanisms 
of unions, a new arrival on the field of union strife 
will be hustled from pillar to post without rest or 
time for thought, and perhaps be led into the very 
errors his appearance on the labor scene was in- 
tended to correct. Very briefly, then, let us sketch 
in the main steps to be taken and the chief errors 
to be carefully avoided, that our efforts be not 
made ignorantly or in vain. 

Peculiarly enough, the chief difficulty with Cath- 
olics seems to be that they are reluctant to join a 
union. If we are to obtain a rational order in labor 
relations based upon decent ethics, we must not 
excoriate the unions, but join them and have them 
act upon those principles of truth and justice as will 
result in peace and prosperity for the whole eco- 
nomic set-up. Obviously, if we are to direct an or- 
ganization, we must belong to it. Having joined a 
union which is not behaving quite properly (al- 
though we must avoid supporting those unions 
which are already in the control of elements too 
unscrupulous to yield their control under any cir- 
cumstances), the necessity of having voluble sup- 
port to avoid being shouted down demands that for 
self-protection we must make a compact with our 
fellow workers, and what is far more important, 
keep it. We must train ourselves to speak in public, 
extemporaneously especially, not just one among 
us, but all of us. 

In addition to this wholehearted cooperative 
promulgation of doctrines suitable to decent labor 
relations, we must vote for honest officials, “shop 
stewards,” departmental representatives, chairmen, 
or delegates, because without honest men in office, 
the voice of a union’s membership might as well be 
silent. To have a Catholic leadership which is 
truly sincere, would be the beginning of a deep san- 
ity in labor relations. Unfortunately, all Catholics 
are not equal in their intellectual attainments, and 
when two equally honest men appear for office, the 
better fitted naturally would be the more intelli- 
gent. Too often we are apt to decide that personal 
rectitude also presupposes public righteousness; on 
the contrary, sometimes we see a man involve him- 
self under the guise of corporate business in deal- 
ing which would scandalize him, were he to scale 


them down to his own personal field of activity. 
Against this the unionist must guard at all times, 
and the leading choice of a union must be perfectly 
trustworthy in every act and intelligently aware of 
the easy methodology of making a large evil seem 
right because it is immense. “Mere business pro- 
cedure,” efficiency, or casting blame for poorly laid 
plans, badly handled negotiations, or erroneous 
reports upon some subordinate committee has 
many times whitewashed a man of some intention- 
ally disreputable act. 

These internal mechanisms which sub-divide re- 
sponsibilities are well known; there are the various 
committees, the conventions, delegations and the 
other trappings of organizations erected for com- 
mon purposes. The object of Catholic action within 
unions must have as an immediate aim the election 
of committeemen, delegates to conventions, and 
members to special delegations who, if not Cath- 
olic, are sympathetic with Catholic ideals and plans, 
that the intent of all these subordinate mechanical 
devices be the same, making the apportionment of 
responsibility easy. In addition to capturing these 
intermediate controls, the introduction of resolu- 
tions from the floor is another method of inculcat- 
ing Catholic ideas in union public relations and ne- 
gotiations. A resolution is intended to express the 
opinion of the membership, or to inaugurate some 
activity which will embody an opinion represent- 
ing the majority; there is a tendency to overlook 
the resolution as a means of spreading ideas 
through a union, but it is extremely important. 

Still another powerful weapon in the hands of 
the skilful is parliamentary law. It is evident the 
only way to beat down a well-schooled opposition 
is by knowing parliamentary law better, and by 
employing it more adroitly. In union activity, this 
formalized method of procedure is not always per- 
fectly employed, nor is it always followed. If such 
error is due to intention, since most workers are 
not familiar with such law and have deliberately 
shortcut some of the usual procedures, it is nec- 
essary to study the use of such shortcuts and be- 
come expert in their application to those plans and 
ideals which would formulate a soundly Catholic, 
ethical unionism. On the other hand, if parliamen- 
tary procedure is not followed due to ignorance, in 
order to alleviate the possibility of later legal dis- 
regard of certain fundamental desires which have 
been expressed through non-parliamentary means, 
it becomes necessary to seek a formal declaration 
of intention to cover this mistake. 

There are, however, activities which presently 
are current, and which should be shunned by us; 
to take sides in personal disputes, in jurisdictional 
quarrels except where the evidence unmistakably 
indicates the just answer; to play politics for tem- 
porary, personal gains; to subscribe to the double- 
meaning “democratic” petitions to legislatures and 
public officials; to measure self-interest against the 
merits of justice is to bludgeon into empty plati- 
tudes the thundering doctrines of the Encyclicals. 
Permitting self-styled Catholics to flaunt without 
rebuttal their “broad-mindedness” on subjects in 
opposition to the mind of the Church, clearly ex- 
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pressed, is to confuse the laity and contribute to 
chaos. Then, too, we must remember that it is the 
lowest paid, longest working laborer who needs 
help most and who probably would be misled into 
resentment and ill-considered action most easily. 
More must be done for these, the least of us, than 
for the others better able to wait; and it is part of 
the Catholic’s task to see to it that elementary 
justice, at least, be rendered to these most helpless 
of laborers. 

Some Catholics there are who believe that we 
should soft-pedal our religious intent. What less 
selfish intention can they offer, what more fervently 


activating principle can they assert, what more 
honest acknowledgement of the beliefs which they 
also claim to hold? Now that the United Front of 
the old Communist deviousness is collapsing, must 
we descend to the same deceits? If we cannot open- 
ly be Catholics in those things which most concern 
us, we might as well not claim to be Catholics at 
all. In this nation, where peace and liberty are sup- 
posed to reign, we have the liberty to announce our 
affiliations. If our thoughts, our ideas, our princi- 
ples spring from Catholicism, why should we be 
averse to so announcing the fact? Come, come, let’s 


be men! 


SPIES ARE KEPT ON ICE 
AND SERVED AS RED HERRINGS 


The people should take them with a grain of salt 


GAULT MACGOWAN 











WHAT was the mystery behind the recent Ger- 
man spy trial in New York? What was the reason 
that arrests by Federal agents attended by a blaze 
of publicity and newspaper headlines should have 
faded out in farce? Why was front-page news in 
February relegated to obscure positions in Novem- 
ber? 

These are questions to be faced by every student 
of international politics today. For there are grave 
reasons for suspicion that spy activities are kept 
under constant observation by government agents 
and that arrests are only made when political ad- 
vantage may be expected from it. 

George Dix, attorney for Johanna Hoffmann, one 
of the defendants, claimed in the spy trial that the 
whole prosecution was a frame-up used as a “red 
herring to obscure the trial in the notorious Rob- 
inson-Rubens passport fraud.” 

His theory was that as soon as espionage and 
fraud involved Russia, it became necessary to pro- 
duce evidence of Nazi espionage and fraud as a 
set-off. 

Thus Federal agents were obliged to trot out the 
best stuff they had on ice. And this turned out 
to be the hilarious story of the farcical spying ef- 
forts of an American army deserter and a girl 
beautician. Rarely before has a spy trial been so 
crudely staged. 

Of course, lots of people will argue hotly that it 
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was not staged at all because there was evidence 
of guilt. But, on the other hand, those who have 
followed international events will have observed 
that whenever a government wants to switch the 
mind of the public to national defense, spies come 
automatically to hand. And the secret of the New 
York spy trial was the program to upset Ameri- 
can isolation and to rush public support for the 
Government’s $200,000,000 re-armament program! 

There is nothing new in the technique. France is 
the classical example of a country that produces a 
spy-scare whenever it wants to get an increase in 
its arms budget. 

Ever since Mata Hari, the homely but magnetic 
Netherlander whom Parisians knew as an exotic 
dancer, obliged by demonstrating how easily the 
Republic can be put in danger, the “spy-plot” has 
been the perfect alibi for rearmament. 

Most glorified of all the World War behind-the- 
lines vamps was a supposed German super-spy 
known as the “Mysterious Woman Doctor.” After 
the war, Ludwig Grein, who was generally agreed 
to be Germany’s greatest spy and had decorations 
to prove it, wrote his memoirs. In them, he chal- 
lenged anyone to prove that the Woman Doctor 
ever existed. No one ever took up the challenge. 
And I do not suppose anyone ever will. For the 
files of the French police are full of reports on 
spies which, on investigation, have proved to be 














mythical characters. But they keep on investigating 
every report of a spy, so that there may be always 
someone on hand to start a spy-scare when the 
occasion warrants. 

But let the French speak for themselves. I do 
not wish to be accused of stirring up enmity. Here 
is an extract from a Paris newspaper, La Liberté 
of Nov. 18, 1937. 


At the time of the first Cagoulard explosion, set 
off in October by our big booted Auvergnat (M. 
Dormoy), a high government official did not fear 
to say: “I have a whole drawer full of affairs like 


that.” 

This well informed man meant that the police al- 
ways discover, at a nod from the Ministers, affairs of 
this kind . . . at the place, at the hour and in the 
circumstances requested. 

And there is a good reason: it is that the police 
themselves prepare these plots with the help of their 
romantic victims and helpers. Then, like a prudent 
housekeeper, the police put the conspiracies on ice, 
to be served at a later date. 

I was not in Paris when this happened. But I 
was there as a staff correspondent in 1925, a year 
in which two significant events occurred in France. 

One was the national mandate to Poincaré to 
save the franc from sliding downhill (they were 
over 200 to the pound sterling); and the other was 
a Sareté hunt for British spies. Great Britain was 
at that time being blamed for France’s misfor- 
tunes. True to form, the Sareté arrested two or 
three Britons who were running a radio shop in 
Paris and convicted them of espionage. In conse- 
quence, all shades of opinion rallied round Poin- 
caré—faced with the shock of the evident perfidy 
of Albion—and he saved the fall of the franc with- 
out undue difficulty. 

Then last year there came the famous Cagou- 
lard scare in France the tangled ends of which have 
only recently come into my notebook. The name 
Cagoulards (the hooded ones) was a nickname first 
invented by one of the French Rightist newspapers 
to describe the Ku Klux Klan type of mind; but it 
proved so popular that people really began to be- 
lieve in them as a mysterious band of “Fascist” 
conspirators plotting to upset the work of the 
Popular Front. So when, in November, 1936, six 
spies were arrested near the Maginot line, the au- 
thorities immediately linked them with the fabu- 
lous Cagoulards. 

It was a fantastic connection since the spies were 
accused of obtaining information for Germany, 
while the Cagoulards, if they could be said to exist 
at all, were French Royalists under the spiritual 
direction of the Duke de Guise, pretender to the 
French throne. And whatever occult influences the 
young French Royalists may wield in high places 
in Paris, no rational man would accuse them of try- 
ing to sell their country to Germany. Their creed is 
patriotism in excelsis. 

Later on, when gun-running from France to 
Spain, in defiance of the non-intervention agree- 
ment, threatened to disrupt Franco-British agree- 
ment, the French Government was obliged to make 
a demonstration. Police agents promptly discov- 
ered subterranean caves piled high with cases of 
arms and, since it would have been inconvenient 


to name the owners, the cry promptly went up: 
“The Cagoulards!” 

The situation was, of course, too farcical to de- 
ceive intelligent people. It saved face for the Gov- 
ernment but the people declined to believe that 
Cagoulards or anyone else could work in secret for 
months on end, dig caves, burrow through walls 
and build stone cellars, without the police being 
informed about it. 

“You can’t fool us,” cried La Liberté. ““The Ca- 
goulards were left free to act. They are encouraged, 
aided and abetted in their work.” 

There was an interesting coincidence of an al- 
leged spy-plot arrest and a national armament 
spurt in France on February 9, 1938. On that day, 
Edouard Daladier, Defense Minister in the Chau- 
temps administration, had the task of announcing 
to the Chamber of Deputies a plan to follow the 
example of the totalitarian states by coordinating 
an armament program with the monetary and eco- 
nomic forces, these last arrayed under Paul Mar- 
chandeau, the Minister of Finance. That very night, 
as if to lend point to the proposals, the Sareté Na- 
tionale announced the arrest of three people said 
to be carrying poison death germ-tubes into France 
from Spain and cleverly linked them with the “Fas- 
cist peril” the politicians were capitalizing, by the 
following announcement: 

“The arrests were made during an investigation 
resulting in the detention of the Marquis de Porta- 
go, a cousin of former King Alfonso of Spain and 
an unofficial representative of General Franco in 
Biarritz.” 

About the same time this announcement was 
being read in the streets and in the corridors of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Defense Minister Daladier 
was addressing the assembled Chamber of commis- 
sions of the army, navy and aviation, thus paving 
the way for a demand for increased credits for his 
armament program. Both events made headlines 
together. Shocked by the germs, the public made 
no protest against the Government program. The 
tendency was to congratulate it on prompt action! 

The Second Bureau, which is the official home of 
the French Intelligence Service, has to be ready at 
all times to furnish evidence of a plot from any 
corner of the globe. It can even foment them if 
necessary. It has a fr10,000,000 fund at its disposal. 

Paul Allard, former member of the French cen- 
sorship, let the cat out of the bag in 1933, when he 
revealed that a French spy, Joseph Crozier, helped 
by secret funds, played a notable part in fomenting 
the revolution that forced the Kaiser to abdicate. 
Ostensibly, such incidents have only a military ob- 
jective; actually they have a very real economic 
objective as well. 

France is not the only country that uses the de- 
vice of discovering a spy-plot when an armament 
program is in the air. Any one who cares to look 
through the newspapers of February and March, 
1938, will see for themselves that coincidently with 
the announcement of renewed armament activity, 
both the United States and Great Britain suddenly 
discovered nests of spies in their midst. You can’t 
kid me that they were not kept on ice! 
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CORRUPTION AT THE POLLS 


WHAT course the Senate Committee investigating 
the corrupt use of Federal funds in the late elec- 
tions will recommend, we do not know. Probably 
the report will be in print by the time these lines 
are read. Whatever is to be done, we hope that 
private interests will not be considered. The issue is 
the freedom of the American people to be repre- 
sented by officials of their choice. In several States 
during the last elections, the aim of Federal offi- 
cials was to choose men whose minds would run 
along with that of the Administration. 

It has already been stated by Senator Walsh, a 
member of the Committee, that the country 
reached a new low in political corruption in the 
November elections and in the primaries which 
preceded them. Chairman Sheppard has publicly 
admitted that the legislation now in force is useless 
against the new forms of corruption emanating 
from Washington. Both remarks point to an in- 
vestigation of the WPA, since that is the Federal 
agency against which the worst charges have been 
made. 

Any investigation of the WPA will involve two 
officials whose work for the Administration’s poli- 
cies has made them prominent and, to some, ob- 
noxious. The first of these is Mr. Hopkins, who, 
until his recent selection by the President to be 
Secretary of Commerce, was the head of the WPA. 
The other is Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, the 
President’s floor-leader in the Senate. 

Mr. Hopkins has prepared himself for his present 
post by sedulously abstaining from any pursuit that 
might be classified as commerce. For many years 
he has been engaged in what some call “social 
work,” but for which others have a different and a 
somewhat derogatory name. That may not disqual- 
ify him for his new position but, if despite his ef- 
forts the WPA engaged in political corruption, it 
can hardly be said that he is qualified for a place in 
the President’s cabinet. We cannot agree with the 
view that the President should be given free hand 
in the selection of the heads of departments. The 
Constitution provides that he advise with the Sen- 
ate, and that appointments made by him be con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

The case of Senator Barkley is perhaps even 
more important. The gravest charges of political 
corruption have come from Kentucky and are con- 
nected with the primary in which Senator Barkley 
was again chosen as the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party. Until these charges are proved, they 
may be disregarded by the public, but not by the 
Senate. The right of the Senate to pass upon the 
qualifications of its members implies the Senate’s 
duty to reject members whose elections may be 
due, even in the absence of personal criminality, to 
a corrupted poll. 

That Mr. Hopkins and Senator Barkley are high 
in the favor of the Administration will not, we 
hope, influence the Senate in judging either of these 
Officials. The issue far transcends the fortunes of 
any man. Free and honest elections are at stake. 
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EDIT 


AS CONGRESS OPENS 


AS a public confession of our utter dependence 
upon God, the daily prayer in Congress is most 
praiseworthy. But at this moment the Government 
stands in need of a more direct and vital form of 
supplication for the help of the Almighty. Interest 
in the Government under which he lives is the duty 
of every American, and one of the best manifesta- 
tions of this interest is prayer for its welfare. Since 
everywhere atheistic Communism and totalitarian- 
ism attack the rights of man through tyrannical 
governments, let us humbly beseech Almighty God 
to protect our Constitution. 


FREE SPEECH 


NOT long ago, the president of the National 
Association of Broadcasters wrote that the 
radio “‘could not tolerate abuse of free speech.” 
We quite agree, but we think that Senator 
Wheeler, of Montana, is quite right in asking: 
“Who is Mr. Miller that he should set himself 
up to say when free speech should be denied 
any citizen of the United States?” For Mr. 
Miller was not speaking with approbation of 
the legal process by which a man indicted for 
abusing his constitutional right is punished as 
the law provides, after a fair trial in open court. 
What he had in mind was the private censor- 
ship which he and his associates have been 
using, and which they propose to extend. 

The difficulties connected with attempts to 
use the constitutional right of free speech are 
becoming acute. We have local despots who as- 
sert that this right may not be exercised when 
a mob demands that it be denied. In a brief 
filed by the American Bar Association in a case 
which will be heard this year by the Supreme 
Court, this position is attacked almost in the 
language used in this Review some months ago. 
“Surely a speaker ought not to be suppressed 
because his opponents propose to use violence,” 
the Association submits. “It is they who should 
suffer for their lawlessness, not he. Let the 
threateners be arrested for assault, or at least 
put under bonds to keep the peace.” 

Even more acute is this problem in connec- 
tion with the radio stations. Radio has become 
a normal method of communication. An ad- 
dress over a radio network is probably more 
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CHRIST IN GERMANY 


LIKE Herod the brutalized Government in Ger- 
many sought Jesus to slay Him, but like Herod, it 
could not find Him. In spite of the decree that the 
Name of Jesus was to be omitted from all Christ- 
mas celebrations, and despite the shockingly pagan 
ceremonies staged by the Government, all through 
Germany the people commemorated the birth of 
Our Saviour in a Christian manner. The German 
people should not be held responsible for the sick- 
ening excesses of which the Nazi Government is 
the author. They are a civilized Christian people 
who merit our prayers and our sympathy. 


DESPOTS 


effective than a series of statements in print, 
for thousands of people who will not read a 
serious article in a newspaper or magazine will 
listen to a speaker with the same message. It is 
not improbable that as a molder of public opin- 
ion, the radio is even now more powerful than 
the press. The guarantee of free speech over 
the radio is, then, no less important than the 
guarantee of the right to publish. 

Is that freedom in jeopardy? It is at present 
attacked by commercial radio companies whose 
officials censor submitted speeches in fear of 
offending some politician at Washington before 
whom they will be obliged to appear for a re- 
newal of their broadcasting license. As a recent 
development, we see commercial managers who 
assume the right to decide whether or not a 
proposed address goes beyond the constitutional 
guarantee, and who then impose a penalty for 
an address never delivered by refusing to lease 
their facilities to the alleged offender. 

Practically, the radio is closed today to all 
except those who are willing to bend the knee 
to the dominant political group at Washington, 
and to the individuals or factions who control 
the station to which application is made. Under 
this censorship, constitutional freedom of 
speech cannot long endure. 

One of these problems will soon be solved by 
the Supreme Court, and we entertain no doubt 
that the solution will be a victory for free 
speech. The problem involving the radio has not 
yet reached the courts. But it must be solved if 
free speech is to survive. 


RATTLING THE SABER 


LET us have a few more attacks on Germany and 
Japan by high officials of the Government, and the 
war which some of them seem to desire will be 
upon us earlier than they expect. The hue and cry 
against Germany has been in full voice for some 
months, and it has been carried on with such en- 
ergy that Japan has receded to the background. It 
was left to the Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Senator Pittman, to issue a 
statement on December 23 which coupled both 
countries in a common denunciation. Joined with 
the address of Secretary of the Interior Ickes in 
Chicago on December 18, it allows the inference 
that the Administration has definitely adopted an 
attitude of criticism, and even of hostility, in regard 
to Germany and Japan. 

It is probably true that the Secretary and the 
Senator represent the view of a majority of Ameri- 
cans. On the whole the average American enter- 
tains the views which these gentlemen have set 
forth. We do not say that exception cannot be 
taken to these views, or that in some minor points 
they might not be rejected, but only that they are 
held by most of our people. Certainly the conduct 
of the Nazi Government outrages all decency, and 
almost every day brings the story of some new 
crime. As to Japan, we are not so sure, but a cam- 
paign which the Communists have enthusiastically 
supported, has put that country in a bad light be- 
fore the American people. 

But it seems to us that the expression of these 
views might better be left to our popular orators 
and to our newspapers. Obviously, a larger liberty 
of expression is permissible to an editor or to a pub- 
lic speaker than, let us say, to the President of the 
United States. One commits his country, while the 
other does not. Any editor may write that the 
peace of Europe depends upon the destruction of 
the Nazi Government, without ruffling the smooth 
surface of our diplomatic relations. A similar state- 
ment from the President might bring us to the 
verge of war. 

Hence it seems to us that the German Chargé 
d’Affaires was on solid ground when he pointed out 
the difference between an attack by a newspaper 
and one made by a member of the President’s offi- 
cial family. No doubt the conduct of the Acting 
Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, has won popu- 
lar approval, but an approval which, in our judg- 
ment, is given to a grave diplomatic error. The Act- 
ing Secretary did not go beyond the received cus- 
toms of diplomacy in declining to receive the Nazi 
protest, but at that the matter should have ended. 
In arguing with the Chargé d’Affaires in terms 
which constitute a “rebuke,” it seems to us that 
Mr. Welles was ill-advised. He laid himself open to 
criticism by the German Government, always a 
mistake for a diplomat, and what is worse, he just 
stopped short of committing this Government to all 
that was said by Secretary Ickes in Chicago. 

The President can easily disavow what is said by 
a Secretary of the Interior—although in this case 
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he has not done this—but statements from the De- 
partment of State come closely home to him, since 
the conduct of foreign affairs is in his hands. In the 
eyes of the world today, the attitude of the United 
States to Germany is described in the strong lan- 
guage of the Acting Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Affairs. We have taken 
another step nearer war. 

Our sympathies are with the persecuted people 
of Germany. We have no doubt that they can re- 
gain their liberties only by destroying the Nazi 
Government. But we doubt whether another world 
war is the best way of overthrowing Hitler. The 
price would be too heavy to pay. 

There is far too much rattling of the saber at 
Washington, and we hope that there will be less of 
it when Congress examines the appropriations for 
war which will be laid before it shortly. We have 
heard the old argument that heavy armaments are 
the best insurance of peace, but apart from the 
simple fact that it is untrue, we should like to ask 
who is going to attack us? At present, we have no 
cause for war with any country. No country has 
reason to attack us, but a continuance of the hos- 
tility to which the Ickes speech and the Pittman 
statement have given publicity will lead to entan- 
glements which cause war. 


MUSICA AND THE SCHOO. 


HEREAFTER any volume on famous rugues will 
necessarily include an account of the extraordinary 
Musica case. Every new examination brings out 
new facts which illustrate the ancient conviction 
that truth is stranger than fiction. By the time that 
the Federal Government, along with the States of 
New York and Connecticut, have finished their in- 
vestigations, the story will fill dozens of volumes. 

The moral to be drawn is, it seems to us, fairly 
obvious. The cry has already been raised that we 
need more legislation to deal with other Musicas. 
But since the existing legislation is quite sufficient 
to deal with them, we cannot agree. Perhaps we 
need officials who can enforce the laws, but what 
we need more than anything else is men who will 
not violate them. 

The Musica case is new only in its magnitude. 
Every age of the world has had its clever rascals, 
able to circumvent the most finely-meshed law ever 
woven by a legislature. But in business as in every 
other relation of life, circumstances arise which are 
not and cannot be touched by legislation. In them 
we must rely upon the truth and honor of those 
with whom we are dealing. 

That is why, as no less a man than Washington 
pointed out, the firmest props of good government 
are religion and morality. In that conviction, Wash- 
ingion and his companions stressed the need of 
schools in which the teaching of religion and of 
morality is given the place of honor. We have had 
no public schools of that kind for about a century. 
Perhaps that is why we have more Musicas than 
any other country in the world. 
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HOLY FAMILIES 


PERHAPS the most striking words in the Gospel 
for the Feast of the Holy Family (Saint Luke, ii, 
42-52) are those which tell us that the Divine Child 
was subject to Joseph and Mary. The head of the 
house at Nazareth, the ruler of the Holy Family, 
was, of course, Saint Joseph. Our Lord obeyed 
Saint Joseph not because he was holier than Our 
Lady, for he was not, but because Saint Joseph 
represented the will of His Heavenly Father. All 
the little matters (little in themselves but impor- 
tant in the mass) which pertain to the domestic 
order were directed by Our Lady, for a wise man 
will leave these to his wife, and Saint Joseph was 
supremely wise. But final authority was in the 
hands of Saint Joseph, the head of the Holy Family. 

Like all Jewish children, the little Saviour began 
in due time to learn a trade. When He went into 
the shop of Saint Joseph, He followed the instruc- 
tions which His foster-father gave Him, and 
brought the results of His first trials to Saint 
Joseph for inspection. These instructions may not 
have been perfect; they may not even have been 
good, since according to an old tradition Saint 
Joseph was not an artisan of unusual skill. But they 
came to the Divine Child from one who had been 
commissioned to teach Him, and He obeyed them. 

It has been said that “authority” has departed 
from the modern family. That may be true, but if 
so, the reason is that love went first. We ought to 
find in this Feast not merely a homily on authority 
and obedience, but an exhortation to make love the 
law of every home. The father is given authority, 
but Saint Paul reminds him that he must love his 
wife, even as Christ loves the Church. It is love, not 
the vaunting of authority, that can make the home 
like the home of Joseph and Mary and the Child 
Jesus at Nazareth. Our thoughts about love are too 
often vague and empty. A resolution to love all men 
means nothing, but a resolution to love every mem- 
ber in the home in which God has put us, can mean 
for the family the difference between Heaven and 
hell. 

When we do not love those whom we see in our 
homes, and when we fail to do all in our power to 
make them happy, we are liars in professing that 
we love God. A harsh, unreasonable father who 
may receive Holy Communion very frequently, is 
not merely a victim of self-delusion. He is the de- 
stroyer of obedience in his family for in it he has 
destroyed love, and he will receive at most only 
sullen or craven submission. When shall we learn 
that it is possible to command without brow-beat- 
ing, and to exact obedience without breaking 
hearts? 

We cannot insist too much on the need of love 
in the home, for love was the life of the Holy Fam- 
ily at Nazareth. We need homes today, Christian 
homes in which children are lovingly commanded 
and parents are lovingly obeyed, and God alone 
knows how sorely we need them. But homes can- 
not be Christian homes unless in them flourish 
faith and hope and love, and the realization that 
the greatest of these is love. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. The Post Office Department 
operated at a loss of $43,811,556 during the fiscal 
year of 1938. Postmaster General Farley reported 
it cost $48,224,377 to handle mail free for members 
of Congress, Government officials, foreign ambas- 
sadors and others. The Department would have 
shown a profit of $4,412,821 but for the franked 
mail. . . . Replying to Senator Byrd’s criticism of 
the Government debt, Marriner S. Eccles, Federal 
Reserve chairman, asserted the total domestic debt, 
public and private, is now no greater than it was in 
1929, and the low interest rate made the total in- 
terest payments less than they were in 1929. He 
said the interest on the Federal debt was just a little 
more than one per cent of the national income. He 
defended pump-priming, maintaining the Govern- 
ment should create public debt when private debt 
was contracting. ... A message of President Roose- 
velt, read to a national hook-up, declared: ‘The 
glory of the first Christmas message, as announced 
to the shepherds of Bethlehem, is that the glad 
tidings are for all people.” . . . The President raised 
the American Legation in Venezuela to an embassy, 
appointed as first Ambassador to Venezuela, Frank 
P. Corrigan, now Minister to Panama. Venezuela 
raised her legation in Washington to the status of 
embassy. . . . The Roosevelt-appointed committee 
which has been studying the railroad problem, rec- 
ommended that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion be empowered to fix rates for all modes of 
transportation, advised creation of a Transporta- 
tion Board to regulate services not handled by the 
I.C.C. Different forms of transportation are now 
regulated by scattered Government agencies. The 
committee reported that favoritism is now shown 
competitors of railroads in the field of transporta- 
tion “in the important matters of regulation, taxa- 
tion and subsidies.” . . . Harry L. Hopkins was ap- 
pointed Secretary of Commerce by President 
Roosevelt. Colonel F. C. Harrington, a regular army 
officer, was named Acting Administrator of WPA. 
Aubrey Williams, deputy WPA chief under Hop- 
kins, was given a new title: Administrator of the 
National Youth Administration. . . . Elliott Roose- 
velt, son of the President, with reference to Mexico, 
observed “it would appear on the surface that ‘the 
good neighbor’ policy has gone far enough.” .. . 
President Roosevelt announced plans for giving 
20,000 college students each year training as air 
pilots. The project will create a “reservoir” of pilots 
for the army and navy. .. . Eamon de Valera, Prime 
Minister of Ireland. will be an overnight guest at 
the White House next May. 


WASHINGTON. Senator Borah advocated repeal of 


the act which gives the President power to make 
reciprocal trade agreements without Senate rati- 


fication. The Senate voted away its powers in this 
respect in 1934. . . . Senators Wheeler and McCar- 
ran predicted Congress would take back some of the 
power it had “turned over to the Executive under 
stress of emergency.” . . . Chairman Taylor of the 
House Appropriations Committee, disclosed an in- 
vestigation would be made into reports that some 
Government bureaus had sought to spend all their 
funds to indicate a need for greater appropriations 
the following year. . . . Senator Hiram Johnson de- 
clared: “I think the thing that most imperils our 
form of government, democracy, has been the yield- 
ing of the power of Congress under the stress of 
emergency.” He asserted Congress should give up 
no more of its powers, take back what it had sur- 
rendered. . . . Senator Vandenberg revealed he will 
oppose entanglement of the United States in foreign 
wars. He said: “If the President asks Congress to 
permit him to identify aggressor nations and apply 
American sanctions, I'll try to see he doesn’t get 
what he asks for.” The Senator added: “I’m 
anxious to see the budget balanced before my 
grandson grows old and dies.” . . . The Navy De- 
partment issued orders making the Atlantic Squad- 
ron a permanent, instead of a temporary, unit of 
the United States fleet. . . . On the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Federal Reserve Act, Senator 
Carter Glass, the Act’s sponsor, was honored at a 
celebration held in Washington. 


AT Home. The fourth annual convention of the 
American Student Union, Leftist-dominated organi- 
zation, opened in New York. President Roosevelt 
sent a message expressing hope the convention 
would prove to be a success. . . . Miss Robin Myers, 
of the Youth Committee Against War, asked the 
convention to protest against President Roosevelt’s 
plan to train 20,000 students as aviators, character- 
izing the move as a “further step in preparing stu- 
dents for war.” She was ruled out of order. The 
convention refused to hear her, referred her pro- 
posal to a sub-committee. Roger Baldwin, director 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, presided over 
discussions on civil liberties. Mr. Baldwin counseled 
his hearers not to try to suppress Nazi or anti- 
Semitic propagandists, but to fight these with 
counter-propaganda. One group did not agree with 
Mr. Baldwin. A Communist student advocated 
drastic action. Maxwell N. Weisman, City College 
of New York instructor, declared that preventing a 
Nazi speech would be an “extension of democracy 
on a higher plane”’ in line with “Socialist democ- 
racy.” ... The radical-controlled Workers Alliance 
of Greater New York, which gets it money from 
WPA workers and people on home relief, spent 
$20,190 for administrative purposes between July 
13 and November 30, 1938. 
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LIMA. The eighth Pan-American Conference in its 
sessions at Lima, Peru, defeated an attempt by the 
United States delegation to “purge” the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, gave a vote of 
confidence to the Commission, decreed it should 
continue its work as counselor to Pan-American 
meetings on questions concerning women... . “All 
persecutions from racial or religious motives which 
make it impossible for groups of human beings to 
earn a livelihood are contrary to all its politics and 
juridical rules,” the Conference resolved. . . . Dele- 
gates from the twenty-one republics agreed to rec- 
ommend legislation to their respective Governments 
barring the exercise of political privileges by foreign 
groups resident in their countries. . . . The Declara- 
tion of Lima, a resolution concerning American 
solidarity, was finally signed by all the representa- 
tives. The draft signed was a compromise one, which 
did not go as far as the United States delegation had 
hoped it would. It was written by Dr. José Maria 
Cantilo, Foreign Minister of Argentina, Secretary 
Hull’s original draft having been unacceptable to 
Argentina. The Governments of the American re- 
publics acting “independently in their individual 
capacities, recognizing fully their juridical equality 
as sovereign States” affirm their intention to defend 
themselves “against all foreign intervention or ac- 
tivity that may threaten them.” In the event any 
American republic is threatened, the nations “pro- 
claim their common concern and their determina- 
tion to make effective their solidarity” through 
the procedure of consultation and to employ what 
measures may seem desirable in the circumstances. 
Consultations between the Foreign Ministers is pro- 
vided for. . . . The Conference adopted an eight- 
point declaration of principles for the preservation 
of peace. Interference in another nation’s affairs, 
the use of force were condemned; respect for 
treaties, peaceful collaboration of the nations were 
enjoined as rules of action. . . . In thirteen days of 
actual work the Conference approved 110 resolu- 
tions, declarations and recommendations. It made 
no treaties. 


SPAIN. After a five-week lull, Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco launched his heralded Catalan offen- 
sive. On a hundred-mile front, from the base of the 
Pyrenees down to the Sierra de la Llena, Franco 
rained a succession of battering blows on the Left- 
ist forces. In six days the Franco columns captured 
more than 386 square miles of territory, sixteen 
towns, scores of villages. They took 7,000 prisoners 
and shot down thirty-nine Leftist planes. The 
Loyalists had erected a heavily fortified concrete 
line from Balaguer to Borjas Blancas. As the offen- 
sive unfolded, it appeared that the Franco strategy 
envisaged flanking each end of this line, with the 
view of avoiding the necessity of a large-scale 
frontal attack. On the north the Franco forces had 
almost completed the maneuver; on the southern 
end they still had the Loyalist defenses near Borjas 
to smash. . . . The diplomatic pouch carried by 
Harold Goodman, British vice consul at San Se- 
bastian, was found to contain documents revealing 
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military secrets of the Nationalists. The vice consul 
himself was absolved from blame. Spy rings were 
using his pouch to transport information to France 
whence it was forwarded to the Red Government in 
Barcelona. Two British subjects, attached to British 
consulates in Nationalist Spain, were mentioned in 
papers found in the possession of Leftist agents. . . . 


CHINA-JAPAN. Premier Konoye announced Jap- 
anese conditions for peace. China must recognize 
Manchukuo, adhere to an anti-Communist pact, 
allow stationing of Japanese troops at various points 
in China. Japanese must have liberty to reside and 
trade in China. Japan disclaimed demands for ter- 
ritory or indemnity. Chinese sovereignty will be 
respected, the Tokyo Premier pledged. Japan de- 
mands the end of the anti-Japanese regime. “Japan, 
China and Manchukuo will be united by the com- 
mon aim of establishing a new order in East Asia,” 
the Tokyo statement asserted. 


FRANCE-ITALY. The Paris Government, in an official 
note, acknowledged Italy’s denunciation of the 1935 
Laval-Mussolini agreement. A willingness to discuss 
the whole question with Italy was indicated in the 
French reply, but insistence that no French terri- 
tory would be ceded was reiterated. . . . Reports 
that Italian troops were massing on the French 
Somaliland frontier, which were front-paged by 
many European and American newspapers, were 
characterized as without foundation by the Quai 
d’Orsay. . . . In three votes of confidence, Premier 
Daladier witnessed his majority increase from seven 
to fifty-seven to 137. . . . Italy maintained that the 
1915 Treaty of London in which she was assured 
territorial expansion in Africa, if Britain and 
France obtained German African colonies, has not 
been fulfilled. 


FOOTNOTES. Addressing the Sacred College of 
Cardinals, Pope Pius said the Italian laws invalidat- 
ing marriages between Jews and non-Jews violated 
the 1929 treaty between the Vatican and the Italian 
Government. The Holy Father deplored hostile 
moves made against Catholic Action. For the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the treaty, he expressed thanks 
to “the very noble sovereign and his incomparable 
minister.” Referring to the glorification of the 
swastika during Hitler’s visit, he remarked: “Hav- 
ing in mind the recent apotheosis in this very Rome, 
the bearing of a cross inimical to the Cross of 
Christ, this wounding of the concordat . . . we at 
least hoped our white hair would be respected. In- 
stead they went rudely ahead.” The Pope again 
offered “our now old life for the peace and the 
prosperity of peoples.” .. . Though Germany wit- 
nessed many Nazi pagan ceremonies, the mass of 
Germans celebrated Christmas in the Christian 
manner. . . . The Czechoslovakian Government dis- 
solved the Communist party. . . . The first Popular 
Front Government in South America took over the 
direction of Chile. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


EDITOR: Father J. J. Daly’s Erudition in Motley 
(AMERICA, December 17), concerning the life and 
labors of Francis Sylvester Mahony, awakens rec- 
ollections of one of his famous Irish contemporaries 
whose family figures somewhat in local history 
here and hereabouts. Reference is had to Gerald 
Griffin, poet, novelist and playwright, born in Lim- 
erick in 1803, who died at the early age of thirty- 
six and whose remains lie in the self-same Irish 
city in which Father Prout was born. 

Gerald Griffin never saw America, but his par- 
ents and other members of the Griffin family re- 
sided in Silver Lake Township, Susquehanna Coun- 
ty, Pa., towards the close of the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, at which time the family could 
boast of one son, a physician and surgeon in Dub- 
lin, and another, a writer well known in literary 
circles in both the Irish and English capitals. 

A biography of Gerald Griffin by his brother, the 
Dublin physician, would seem to indicate that Mrs. 
Griffin did most of the corresponding with her cele- 
brated offspring. Her letters, incorporated in the 
biography, disclose a broad and cultured mind. Last 
summer, in the Registrar’s office at Montrose, I 
found the record of a deed, dated in 1823, convey- 
ing a farm of 100 acres, more or less, on the south- 
easterly side of Friends Lake in Silver Lake Town- 
ship to Patrick Griffin and John Griffin. The village 
of Chenang described in Ellen Griffin’s letter has 
since been called Binghamton and for many years 
was known and styled as the parlor city of New 
York State. 

Lineal descendants of this Griffin family contrib- 
uted materially to the spread of education and re- 
ligion both in Southern New York and Northern 
Pennsylvania. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


PHILATELY’S GALLERY 


EDITOR: Father Buchanan’s letter (AMERICA, 
November 19) has just come to my attention with 
regard to philatelic Catholic Action. I hope Cath- 
olic organizations will unite to urge the Post Office 
Department to add the portraits of Catholics out- 
standing in the American sphere of action to phi- 
lately’s gallery. 

Catholic figures on U. S. postage could be effec- 
tive in breaking down ignorance, prejudice and in- 
tolerance. There are more stamp collectors in this 
than in any other country, and more collectors 
make a specialty of United States stamps than they 
do of any other country. Collectors like to dig be- 
hind the stamp—to get its story. Every stamp is- 
sued bearing a Catholic subject is a new lesson in 
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history and faith for the hundreds of thousands of 
collectors who secure that stamp and write it up in 
their collections. 

The full results of successful Catholic Action of 
this type can hardly be estimated. 

Perhaps Jogues, Goupil and Lalande could be 
memoralized in this way. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. H. L. LOGAN 


ANTI NEW DEAL 


EDITOR: As your Communist-controlled dailies 
are not likely to devote much space to the views 
advanced by Dr. José Maria Cantilo, the Minister of 
Foreign Relations for Argentina, I thought possibly 
you might be interested in some facts anent the 
Eighth Pan-American Conference in Lima, Peru. 

The remarkable thing to me is that the delegates 
from these various so-called Latin-American repub- 
lics cannot see through this game they are playing 
with Uncle Sam. History shows that the worst en- 
emy any of these countries have ever had is Uncle 
Sam. His first task is to destroy their religion; with 
that gone it is easy to corrupt them in everything 
else, and this has been the invariable rule in his 
intercourse with these people. 

This Conference might better be called: The 
Eighth General Open Meeting of the Square and 
Compass to Secure Control of Latin America, for 
back of every movement can plainly be seen the 
machinations of Masonry. It also serves to keep the 
people at home from thinking too much about the 
horrible mess of things close at hand—the ghastly 
failures, the rising taxes, the constantly growing 
debt, now amounting to the tidy little sum of $45,- 
000,000,000 the paralysis of business and many 
other alarming factors. 

The correct strategy is to keep the nation con- 
stantly stirred up and war-minded, so that when 
the break does come, as it is bound to come, the 
nation can be easily pushed into an international 
war, and all the terrible blunders called the New 
Deal, can be bound in a closed book where they are 
never to be mentioned again under pain of death. 
If people cannot see this coming upon them they 
are blind indeed. 


El] Oro, Mexico ROYAL P. JARVIS 


PRO NEW DEAL 


EDITOR: I believe that the question of the future 
course of Catholicism in the United States is be- 
coming of prime importance, as is witnessed by the 
wide range of letters published in your valuable 
Review. The letter of John J. Shea urging Cath- 
olics to dissociate themselves from Fascist organ- 
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izations, although commendable, offered no alter- 
native to Catholics. } 

In the same issue was an excellent article by 
Father John LaFarge entitled Christian Democ- 
racy, which sought to show that its transition to 
political democracy is inevitable and essential. 
With that I thoroughly agree. 

Democracy is not merely a phrase to be used at 
rallies or speeches; it comprises a way of life. After 
all, if you remove poverty and its ally, discontent, 
you remove the breeding ground for Communism 
and Fascism. 

Thus democracy is made secure when unemploy- 
ment is reduced, wages are increased, new homes 
are built for people with low incomes, economic 
security is afforded by the issuance of social and 
unemployment insurance. 

The program of the New Deal in the past six 
years has been directed toward a better standard 
of life for all. It is thus the best insurance against 
both Fascism and Communism, In the camp of the 
conservative Republican Party are found not only 
the enemies of the New Deal, but many sympa- 
thetic to Fascism itself, all of whom are not only 
anti-Semitic but anti-Catholic. 

The future of Catholicism in this country thus 
must be directed towards the elimination of oppres- 
sion and the alleviation of poverty. This would take 
it along parallel lines with the New Deal. 

I suggest that all Catholic colleges give compul- 
sory courses in New Deal objectives and philoso- 
phy. 


New York, N. Y. EUGENE CONNORS 


ANNIVERSARY 


EDITOR: In forwarding the check covering sub- 
scription to AMERICA for the ensuing year we are 
observing an anniversary. 

For twenty years, ever since the foundation of 
the Maryhurst Novitiate of the Saint Louis Prov- 
ince of the Society of Mary (Brothers of Mary) at 
Kirkwood, Missouri, in 1919, AMERICA has been the 
weekly informant concerning the vital topics and 
the stirring events of each succeeding week. The 
pages of AMERICA have throughout this period fur- 
nished the reading matter at the evening meal of 
the Community and the novices. 

Very adequately has AMERICA served the need 
for varied, timely and inspirational reading for the 
entire community. 


Kirkwood, Mo. PETER A. RESCH, S.M. 


FREE AIR 


EDITOR: I read with interest the statement of 
Vincent J. Hultman (AMERICA, December 10) 
about the regulation of radio by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. He seems to infer that 
the Commission is the best judge of what stations 
should be deprived of their right to operate. 

It would seem to me that .the people who listen 
to the radio should have something to say about it, 
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and I would suggest that before a station could be 
deprived of its right to operate the question be re- 
ferred to a vote of the people in the district af- 
fected. What might appear as “low class” to the 
Commission might be considered “high class” by a 
majority of listeners in the district concerned. 
Spokane, Wash. JOHN AHLERS 


TAXES 


EDITOR: I have just read M. J. Hillenbrand’s rabid 
article, Doom Pends Over the Sacred Percentum 
(AMERICA, December 10). 

Mr. Hillenbrand seems singularly uninformed on 
certain phases of the income tax. 

For his information all Federal employes whose 
incomes are within the income-tax brackets pay a 
Federal income tax, yea even unto retired soldiers 
and sailors. 


New Milford, Conn. JOHN K. HUME 


UNITED ACTION 


EDITOR: The Catholic laity have been blamed for 
their apathy regarding conditions in Spain. It seems 
to me the laity are anxious and willing to protest 
against the atrocities committed by the Reds of 
Spain, but are awaiting a call to united action by 
their Bishops (such as the united action of the Le- 
gion of Decency). 

We are informed now through the daily news- 
papers that President Roosevelt will make a move 
in the next Congressional session to lift the arms 
embargo on Spain. Cannot the Bishops of the Unit- 


- ed States muster the strength of the whole Catholic 


population to protest against the United States be- 
coming an agent in furthering the slaughter of 
Catholics in Spain? 

I feel sure that if form letters of protest to the 
State Department, Representatives and President 
were distributed to Catholic congregations at the 
request of their Bishops, the Catholic laity would 
respond almost to the man. A letter here and there 
would not mean very much, but ten or fifteen mil- 
lions certainly would make an impression on the 
President and Congress. 


Sharon, Pa. BR. J. F. 


FEATURE 


EDITOR: An article in a California periodical 
states that an actual Reno divorce will be featured 
at the Golden Gate International Exposition. Dur- 
ing Nevada Week, it is said, an entire Reno court- 
room will be constructed and a real Reno judge will 
be present to actually hand down a divorce decree. 
This will be one of the features of the Exposition, 
and is being presented as an extra thrill for the 
patrons. 

Will legitimate authority permit a pagan demon- 
stration of this type to take place? 


New York, N. Y. F. J. K. 
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CONTEMPORARY FICTION: 
NOT TO TEACH, NOT FOR LOVE 


JOHN ABBOT CLARK 








“What do you mean by the teaching of English?" 
“What do you propose to achieve?” “What can you 
teach about literature?” We should like to ask 
these questions of every member of every English 
Department in the United States as the new term 
begins, and get them answered. 
Dr. Canby in The Saturday Review of Literature 
for Sept. 11, 1937. 
SINCE there are nearly as many kinds of college 
literature courses as there are teachers of them; 
since the trite and obvious are having such a hard 
time of it in these days; and since our space is 
limited, we shall confine our presumption to a few 
under-nourished observations on Dr. Canby’s last 
question. To start off on the right cliché—unless a 
teacher of literature succeeds in getting his better 
students so intensely interested in great literature 
during their college days that ever after they will 
be impatient of the tawdry and faddish, he has 
failed. And the wise teacher will not labor too 
grimly at the business of trying to succeed. 
Today we frequently permit English instructors 
to throw what remains of scholastic standards out 
the window, provided they get through the class- 
room door day after day before the class gets there 
on its way out. In matters of discipline and routine. 
many English teachers tend to continue the dreari- 
est of prigs; in matters pertaining to the develon- 
ment of reading habits characterized by taste and 
judgment, reading habits that will be able to sur- 
vive an A.B. degree, or even the grubbing for ad- 
vanced ones, they tend to become appallingly lax 
if not ominously indifferent. The real teacher of 
literature will concern himself primarily with try- 
ing to get a number of his students to take reason- 
able pride in their reading preferences. He will help 
make them aware of the sheer goodness, the un- 
broken timeliness of things written two hundred or 
two thousand years ago. He will encourage an ac- 
tive, deeply rooted feeling of dissatisfaction with 
a great many writers whose sole claims to intel- 
lectual authority rest upon their advocacy of force 
as the only solution for the world’s injustices and 
inequalities. 
How the teacher of literature may best achieve 
these objectives is a matter for him and his good 


fairy. If he is a Kittredge or a Raleigh, the least 
that a college can do for him is let him alone; if 
he falls far short of their eminence, then the most 
that a college can do for him (and it) is to pretend 
that he is a Kittredge or a Raleigh. And when he 
is shrewdly given credit for being a better teacher 
than he really is, the burden of bargain-keeping 
rests with him. Although the teacher of literature 
who falls pathetically short of genius may have 
very little of a positive nature to offer his students, 
what little he does have for them should neither 
be snuffed out by departmental ukase, nor blighted 
by his spongily bottomed notions about literature 
and life. 

Many teachers of literature are more contem- 
porary than 1960. To judge by their tastes and en- 
thusiasms, many of them were born the day after 
tomorrow. In reaction to the insistence of certain 
professors that English literature ended with the 
seventeenth century, or earlier, an understandably 
large number of present-day teachers of literature 
honestly believe that English as well as Homeric 
literature began with James Joyce. Instead of try- 
ing to remove the curse that possibly an earlier 
teacher placed on the classic writers, a familiar 
type of college English teacher counsels forgetful- 
ness and suggests, in effect, a fresh reading start 
tor the student. There is much to be said for going 
from the known, or contemporary, to the unknown 
in the teaching of literature. The teacher is also 
justified in giving more attention to the functional 
than to the intrinsic. It is better to come to Pascal 
or Samuel Johnson by way of John Steinbeck than 
never to. Taste and judgment in reading are not 
always gifts from Heaven. Sometimes they have to 
be paid for. 

Many contemporary writers deserve to be read; 
they deserve to be singled out for reading by teach- 
ers of literature; but unless the teacher brings the 
dead to life—a life, a vitality, a relevance that the 
classic books will always have for fit readers who 
are keenly aware of their own world—the students 
will have been cheated. Contemporary writers who 
are jealous of the attention good English teachers 
pay to writers of the past betray a distressing lack 
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of interest in their own more than immediate fu- 
tures. In these cliquish, high-pressure days, living 
writers appear more than able to look after them- 
selves and their ideological stand-ins. And often 
one of the few legitimate excuses for the English 
teacher’s taking them seriously is the fact that they 
very seldom fail to throw their predecessors into 
such brilliant relief. 

Large numbers of English teachers are so su- 
perficially contemporaneous in outlook that were 
they wholly honest when asked by the chairman 
to suggest new courses, they would plump for sur- 
vey courses based on the best sellers of the last 
five years, seminars on Hervey Allen and Margaret 
Mitchell, and honors courses in H. L. Mencken. If 
they were both honest and wise, they would make 
more intelligent use of our above-average contem- 
porary writers: they would use them as functional 
aids to the clearer understanding and fuller appre- 
ciation of our supremely contemporary writers, the 
living dead, who alone have the courage to tell us 
the truth—the essential, if not the whole, truth 
about ourselves and our world. 

Channing once defined literature as the writings 
of great minds, be the subjects what they may. The 
central truth about literature has probably never 
been stated more accurately; nor has it ever been 
regarded more lightly than by our own age. Today, 
fiction and the picture magazines have the domain 
of literature all to themselves. Fiction that has 
fought off Time’s rushes, and fiction now being 
written that gives every indication that it will be 
able to do so in the future is a legitimate field for 
study and enjoyment. Nevertheless, it seems to 
be a form that becomes inversely rewarding as one 
approaches reading maturity. Only an addict, or 
one with a vested interest in it, would deny that at 
second best, anyway, it is wasteful, altogether too 
predictable, repetitious, and definitely conducive to 
bad reading habits and harmful mental ones. 

Fiction has its honorable place; and in our time 
it has certainly usurped, or taken over through de- 
fault, many of the functions and values once found 
in other literary forms; but in too many college 
literature courses, fiction is placed in false per- 
spective and given undue stress because the teacher 
may, without realizing it, be confusing a liking for 
novels with the love of literature. Freely admitting 
the desirability of having courses in the novels and 
short stories of this country or that period, there 
is no good reason whatever for offering courses in 
fiction that is being read at the moment by all the 
strap-hangers of culture. 

Another objection to the current academic over- 
emphasis on fiction is that courses in it tend to put 
reading on a quantitative basis. English teachers 
are suppose to be in sackcloth at the moment be- 
cause educationists have discovered during the last 
few years that college students are very sloppy 
readers. Possibly English teachers are not more 
culpable than Professors of Education who take 
brusque, administrative pride in the fact that they 
assign four thousand pages of collateral reading in 
a one-term course in Classroom Management, and 
then in the same self-satisfied breath admonish 
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English teachers to give more of their attention to 
the testing (and time permitting, the improve- 
ment) of student reading ability. If educationists 
would allow grade-school teachers to devote a little 
more time to the three R’s, and suggest that they 
begin recollecting their pupils’ tenderized person- 
ality buds in tranquillity, they would have more 
time for their families and their regularly enrolled 
students. 

And if college English teachers would quit put- 
ting on academic airs about the sticky sweets, 
yeastless breads, and uncured hams of contem- 
porary literature, they might be able to take Car- 
negie reports on the state of the higher learning 
in Pennsylvania and (impliedly) points West in 
more graceful stride. 


ARTISTS AND MORALS 


WHY are artists on the whole such weaklings in 
character, succumbing so readily to lust, liquor, 
drugs, or all three? 

To be sure there are exceptions. But the record, 
by and large, is a dismal one. Coleridge, Byron, 
Keats, DeQuincey, Dowson, Mangan, Wilde, et al, 
et al. The record in our modern day is no better. 
The whole business seems to me so depressing (and 
I have mentioned only poets) especially when one 
thinks how intimate these men were with beauty 
in its contemplative phases. 

I think the problem is largely a psychological one, 
with, of course, moral implications. But the aber- 
rations of artists seem to me to come chiefly from a 
psychological factor. They do not do their best work 
under the influence of alcohol or morphia. Father 
Connolly says none of Thompson’s best work was 
done in his drug periods. Alcoholic literature is a 
muddled sort of thing at best. 

The artist’s problem seems to be his incapacity 
to endure a let-down after his inspiration has ceased 
and his work is finished. He cannot stand what 
would be a “dark night of the soul” to a mystic after 
one of his ecstasies. The artist must keep himself 
pitched always at the highest point of emotional 
excitement, and be always in the throes of a crea- 
tive fever, whether genuine or artificial. 

It was this fact that led Father Martindale (I 
think it was he) to say that an artist must either 
become a saint or perish. Francis Carlin puts it in 
another way: 


The holy hands that Direr painted, 
The crowned madonna of Raphael, 
Models only by genius sainted, 
And damned, perchance, in the depths of Hell. 


When the artist learns to accept his “dark night 
of the soul’—which must inevitably follow any 
great emotional exaltation—with patience; when he 
learns to join it to the sufferings of Our Lord in 
the Garden; then we shall have less mawkishness 
in the biographies of poets and painters, less early 
graves, and much purer and more intelligent work. 
We shall also be rid of that horde of hysterical 
ladies who love Van Gogh for having cut off his 
ear to give it to a girl who admired it. L.F. 














BOOKS 


TEA PARTIES 
AT BERCHTESGADEN 


AcROSS THE FRONTIERS. By Philip Gibbs. Doubleday, 

Doran and Co. $3 
SIR PHILIP looked out across these frontiers before the 
rape of Austria, before the buzzards had gathered for 
the unholy feasting upon the corpse of Czechoslovakia, 
though not before the Herod of Berchtesgaden had 
begun to stretch forth his hands to vex certain of the 
Church. His fellow-lookers are wise after the event. 

Part of this wisdom might consist in the conclusion 
that for all his sincerity and honesty of purpose (and 
nobody has dared to deny that), Philip Gibbs is engaged 
in a vain task if he hopes to bring peace to a troubled 
world through the instrument of traditional liberalism. 
What on earth, to select one instance, may be deduced 
from the fact that Sir Philip met very charming and 
friendly Germans at tea parties? If tea parties are to 
conduce to the gaieties of the nations, then it is the tea 
parties at Berchtesgaden that really matter, and what 
has happened through them the world knows to its 
sorrow. 

It may be very proper to blame Poincaré and the 
alleged rebuffs handed out to Adolf Hitler as being the 
fundamental causes of Europe’s troubles. But what sort 
of trust are the peoples to put in the word of Hitler? 
In his Reichstag speech on May 21, 1935, the German 
Chancelor said: “Germany neither intends nor wishes 
to interfere in the internal affairs of Austria, to annex 
Austria, or to conclude an Anschluss.” Three years later 
Austria disappeared. 

To be honest in this matter, it is difficult to mingle 
our tears and sighs with those of Sir Philip over the 
ineptitude of the League of Nations, and the cruel un- 
feelingness which he avers has been handed out to Ger- 
many. It is bordering on the hypocritical to share his 
emotions about these and other things, and at the same 
time share his aloofness about the principles that are 
involved in the Spanish civil war. 

These are no times to try being all things to all men, 
though that highly moral attitude seems to be the in- 
spiration of what Gibbs has to say about world condi- 
tions. However, even when you disagree with him, there 
is an attraction about the charming directness of his 
writing. And read pages 76 and 77 of this book to learn 
who made profits out of the fall of the German mark, 
and how. HENRY WATTS 


IN BABYLON 
BUT NOT OF IT 


A PuRITAN IN BaBYLON. THE Story OF CALVIN Coo- 
Ty By William Allen White. The Macmillan Co. 
IT is too early to claim that this is the biography to end 
biographies of Calvin Coolidge. But it does seem likely 
that further efforts on the part of historians and biog- 
raphers will add only bits of light and shadow to the 
portrait penned in this book by the well-known editor of 
Emporia, Kansas. Coolidge fascinated the author from 
the day he first met him in 1924. He writes in the preface 
that he found Coolidge “one of the most curious human 
problems that as a reporter I have ever confronted.” 
And being a good reporter, he has tried these long fif- 
teen years to solve the problem. The result is this book. 


Lifted suddenly into the White House by the untimely 
death of President Harding, Coolidge was not fright- 
ened. He had climbed the long ladder of Massachusetts 
politics rung by rung with sure step. He had spoken the 
right words at the right time in the Boston Police strike, 
and they had catapulted him into the Vice-Presidency. 
He knew his limitations, but he honestly thought he 
knew also his capabilities. And so he squared his shoul- 
ders that dramatic night in his father’s office in the Ver- 
mont hills, and exclaimed, after taking the oath of office: 
“I believe I can swing it.” 

Certainly very few thought through the boom years 
of 1924-28 that Coolidge was not “swinging it.” The pace 
of industry and finance grew breathless. Factory wheels 
whirred. Incomes soared. Stocks sky-rocketed. Here was 
democracy at its best, with the Government blessing 
what seemed to Coolidge prosperity, but what was eco- 
nomic and financial orgy. When the bubble burst, Coo- 
lidge was back in his Northampton home, a private citi- 
zen. The depression dazed him. It slowly shook his faith 
in the aristocracy of wealth, in the sacrosanct piling of 
dollar upon dollar, in the high-priests and prophets of 
laissez-faire. “We are in an era,” he said, “to which I do 
not belong, and it would not be possible for me to adjust 
myself to it.” The Puritan was lost in Babylon, and died 
soon afterwards. 

Mr. White has written a careful, sympathetic and in- 
teresting book. He pays due, and even lavish, tribute to 
the sterling qualities of his subject. Coolidge was hon- 
est, courageous, kind, competent, and paradoxically sen- 
timental in a repressed, Puritanical way. He was de- 
voted to his charming wife, though he never sought her 
counsel in his affairs. He made many friends, and kept 
them. He was disinterested in money, though he always 
saved from his salary. He would accept no favors from 
the barons of Big Business whose cause he faithfully 
served. These things serve to temper the judgment that 
he was a “second-rate lawyer from a fourth-class town.” 

Rosert A. Hewitr 


THE POST-WAR 
PERIOD 


TURBULENT YeEARS. By Isaac F. Marcosson. Dodd, 

Mead and Co. $3.50 
TWO incidents may well serve to illustrate the ferocious 
nationalism and the myopic vision of many men in key 
positions during the hectic post-war period which Mr. 
Marcosson has taken for his special province. The Bren- 
ner Pass in the Alps, formerly a part of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, was ceded to Italy at the Paris Peace 
Conference. In the Pass is an important Italian railway 
station. It caught fire, shortly after the war, and a 
hurry-up call was sent out for aid. The nearest fire-fight- 
ing apparatus was in the Austrian town of Gries. When 
the firemen got to the frontier, the Italians would not 
permit them to cross because their passports had not 
been viséd. As a result, the station burned down with 
help in sight. 

The second incident concerns Trotsky, who promptly 
took advantage of the amnesty which the Kerensky Gov- 
ernment proclaimed for all revolutionary exiles. With 
his wife and two sons he sailed on a British ship from 
New York for England. When the ship arrived at Hali- 
fax, Trotsky and his family were taken off by British 
Intelligence officials. His detainment was ordered. A few 
days later, instructions were sent to Halifax to permit 
Trotsky to proceed on his journey. This avowed revo- 
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lutionary was released because of an appeal from Wash- 
ington, instigated by President Wilson who was duped 
by ultra-liberals in the Senate. They looked upon Trotsky 
as the protagonist of Russian democracy. They labored 
under the delusion that Trotsky would bulwark the new 
Russian freedom. Instead, he and Lenin destroyed it. 

This fascinating and instructive volume spans the era 
from 1919 to Mr. Marcosson’s retirement from the writ- 
ing staff of the Saturday Evening Post in 1936. He suc- 
ceeds magnificently in recapturing the momentous his- 
tory of those turbulent times in terms of thirty of the 
world personalities who helped to make that history. 
Not only does he sketch in the necessary historical back- 
ground with rare skill and effectiveness in each case, but 
he gives us many revealing observations and anecdotes 
that are not easily forgotten. 

When it was reported to Wilson that Senator Borah 
was taking his usual horseback ride in Rock Creek Park, 
the President inquired whether Borah and the horse 
were going in the same direction. There are two un- 
knowns in France. One is the soldier beneath the Arc 
de Triomphe. The other is the man who will be premier 
at any predictable time. President Leguia of Peru once 
remarked that “dictatorship is more popular than an- 
archy.” The first thing that the English do when they 
are implanted in foreign soil is to start a bank, the Span- 
ish invariably build a church, the Americans launch a 
Chamber of Commerce or a Rotary Club, while the 
French set up a café. 

Reviewing the past twenty years, Mr. Marcosson does 
not yield to an excess of optimism over a millennium. 
He believes that there is still alive in man the spirit that 
inspired the Crusades and that sustained the French at 
Verdun. The fires of Faith may yet be rekindled, God 
willing, to make of this distracted universe “a brave 
new world.” JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THE WINDBREAK. By Garreta Busey. Funk and Wag- 

nalls Co. $2.50 
THIS is a typical story of that large number of Ameri- 
cans who are traveling rapidly and discontentedly along 
the road to nowhere. It is laid in southern illinois about 
the time of the Civil War, and the name comes from a 
row of trees planted to shelter a farmhouse built on the 
windswept prairie. Religion has been allowed to vanish 
as a force in the life of the rising generation, and the 
ambition of Hugh Brundage, the farmer’s son, reaches 
no higher than money-making for the purpose of buying 
the little luxuries which he sees in the town house of 
the local doctor. The story carries him to middle age 
where with his ambition partly realized he finds life 
hollow and disappointing. 

Power and sympathy are shown in detailing ordinary 
experiences, and there are many interesting minor char- 
acters, notably Ivy Jones, the peddler, Hugh’s mother 
with strength drawn from the supernatural, and his 
father glowing with pioneer ruggedness and uncon- 
trolled passion. Phil, the daughter of an easy-going 
father and an immoral mother, manages to keep her 
soul in the midst of poverty and the trials of an unfor- 
tunate marriage. She and Hugh should have married, 
and the knowledge of that fact saddens both their lives; 
when the critical time arrives, Phil shows character by 
running from temptation, while Hugh lashes himself 
into fury and despair. WILLIAM A. Dowp 


CHRIST AND THE FINE Arts. By Cynthia Pearl Maus. 
Harper and Bros. $3.95 
THE IDEA behind this book, that of presenting a life 
of Christ as it is portrayed in the four major fine arts, 
is good, and certainly considerable work was put on 
the compilation; for, as the jacket states, it contains 
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ninety art reproductions, ninety art interpretations, 117 
hymn interpretations, 240 poems, and seventy stories. 
Yet the Catholic reader lays the monumental anthology 
aside with a feeling of depression. What an unsatisfy- 
ing thing is Protestantism at its best—even at its best- 
intentioned—and how miserably it fails to transmit the 
entirety of the Christian spirit, wrapping round in plati- 
tudes its fragments of the deposit of Faith. 

The hiatus caused by the lack of reference to our Sac- 
rament of the Altar is particularly distressing; and no 
Catholic, by any stretch of the imagination, could fancy 
Our Lady thinking Magdalene mad as she bursts in with 
the news of the Resurrection (Cf. Page 454). The vol- 
ume has been prepared for youth and youth leaders and, 
besides its inspirational purpose, is intended to offer 
suggestions for church and club services and special 
day programs. Reproductions from Catholic artists are 
much fewer than might have been expected, but Murillo 
and Raphael of course could not be overlooked; and 
Charles Chambers, with his middle name mangled to 
“Bossoms,” represents those of the present day. For 
modern Catholic poets there are Kilmer and T. A. Daly 
and Mary Dixon Thayer. PAULA KuRTH 


SecrET AGENT OF JAPAN. By Amleto Vespa. Little, 

Brown and Co. $3 
EDMUND BURKE once said: “You cannot indict a 
whole nation.” Mr. Vespa has indicted Japan as a nation 
of Attilic Huns, “a pack of wolves which has been al- 
lowed to roam about the earth unmolested far too long.” 
According to his own account the author was a secret 
agent of the Chinese in Manchuria from 1920 until his 
virtual capture by the Japanese in 1932. His first love 
was China and he has not altered his affection. In fact, 
his book, the purpose of which is to expose Japanese 
methods of conquest in China, is the result of a promise 
made to an old Chinese gentleman before the author’s 
escape to Shanghai. 

Mr. Vespa’s personal reasons for his attitude towards 
Japan are made evident in his recital of service for the 
Japanese in Manchuria after 1932. The evidence he pro- 
duces to condemn and ostracize Japan is the alleged 
fostering of official prostitution, the sale of narcotics 
and encouragement of their use among all peoples but 
Japanese, the personal bestiality of Japanese soldiers 
and leaders, the wholesale kidnaping of Russians, Jews 
and Free-Masons, the dream of world conquest. Mr. 
Vespa claims that he was an eye-witness to most of the 
stories he relates as having been enacted during his term 
of forced service for Japan in Manchukuo. In passing 
we might mention that Mr. Vespa is an Italian by birth 
and a Chinese citizen by expediency. He regrets that he 
cannot become a citizen of Fascist Italy and a real fol- 
lower of Benito Mussolini, whom he highly praises. 

The author has made no pretense at style. Perhaps he 
wished his appalling story to carry the reader with it. 
The book is frankly propagandistic in character and will 
have but a temporary appeal to some readers. If you 
are sympathetic to Japan, this book will not make you 
her sworn enemy. If you think lowly of Japan, Mr. 
Vespa’s book will confirm your judgment. 

CHARLES W. REINHARDT 


PoIsON AND BALM. By Stephen J. Brown, S.J. Browne 

and Nolan, Ltd., Dublin. 5/- 
THE rather sensational title of this book is misleading. 
It contains a series of six carefully reasoned lectures, 
contrasting the theory and practice of Catholicism with 
Communism, with special references to Ireland, where 
the lectures were delivered in 1937. The author has con- 
densed a vast amount of theology, philosophy and so- 
ciology into a very readable and instructive book. The 
points of comparison chosen are the fundamental no- 
tions of the human person, the home, the worker, the 
poor, the Church and religion. There is a profusion of 
references to each chapter, and two appendices, one deal- 
ing with the recent Soviet purge, the other containing 
a list of Communistic literature being circulated in Ire- 
land. Rosert A. Hewitt 











ART 


THE passing of the holiday season seems an appropriate 
occasion for discussing briefly the question of greeting 
cards. Over a billion of them are sold in the United 
States every year, and although more than half of these 
are sold at Christmas, very respectable numbers are con- 
sumed for birthdays, graduations, mother’s day, Saint 
Valentine’s day and Easter. To this list of occasions 
might well be added our own Catholic uses for cards: 
baptisms, deaths, confirmations, first communions, ordi- 
nations. There is general agreement that the vast ma- 
jority of all these printed tokens have very little or no 
artistic merit, and every year at Christmas time large 
numbers of Catholics feel aggrieved because they have 
so much trouble finding what they consider appropriate 
mementoes of this essentially religious feast. What, they 
wonder, can be done about it? 

Before considering the answer to that question, it 
might be well to analyze what is really wrong with exist- 
ing cards. Let it be said at once that for those with 
large pocketbooks and some foresight there is no prob- 
lem. If such a person is dissatisfied with what he can 
obtain in the ordinary stationery or book store, he can 
always have a card made specially to his order. Then 
there are available to those who will take the trouble to 
find them out a great variety of unexceptionable cards 
at prices ranging from fifteen to fifty cents each. 

Many of these are excellently reproduced Renaissance 
paintings; almost every museum has postcard size cards 
in color admirably suited to the season. But the average 
price of such museum cards is ten cents, without an en- 
velope. Those of us who have to live on modest budgets 
and feel obliged to send anywhere from fifty to a hun- 
dred cards a year simply do not feel able to afford such 
prices. Our “top” is five cents, and we feel extravagant 
at that. So we are reduced to sprigs of holly, to coaching 
scenes, to dogs and cats and Dickensian taverns of the 
imagination. Often these two-for-fivers are pretty enough 
(one dare not use any more dignified adjective!), but 
what have they to do with the feast we celebrate? The 
connection is indeed remote, and it has more in it of the 
old pagan celebration of the winter solstice, which con- 
sisted almost entirely in much eating and drinking and 
other materially pleasant things. 

In a sense, however, it is our own fault. There are 
and long have been—perhaps always have been—Christ- 
mas cards with religious subjects. The trouble is that 
they have generally been artistically inferior to those 
with secular subjects, and instinctively the generality of 
people have picked what was artistically better at the 
same price. So the manufacturers have got the idea that 
religious subjects do not go, and they have not bothered 
with them. I took the trouble this year to examine a 
typical stock in a moderate sized five-and-ten with this 
in mind; such cards as had religious subjects were con- 
spicuous for their frivolous bad taste compared with the 
scotties and English carol singers; very few of them 
were being sold. Such a collection of glamor-girl madon- 
nas! Such sickly colors and streamlined attitudes! The 
only decent things were one or two reproductions of very 
familiar Raphaels. 

The problem seems to me to lie as much in getting 
good religious designs as it does in bewailing what 
seems often indeed to be a lubric and adulterate age. 
And the only way to do that is to make the manufac- 
turers realize that there is a market for good religious 
cards. I do not know exactly how that can be accom- 
plished, but I feel sure one way is to make it very clear, 
each year as one buys cards, that that is what one wants. 
If enough people do that, the news will gradually per- 
colate back to those who make a living from the busi- 
ness, and our old friend the “profit motive” will produce 
the desired result. Harry Lorin BINSSE 


THEATRE 


SPRING MEETING. We have some very good plays in 
town this season, as this reviewer has frequently men- 
tioned, but few of their admirers will claim that the 
plays are gay. Most of them are written to make us 
think; and think we do, gloomily and rather ostenta- 
tiously, making it clear to our friends that we expect 
them to think, too. So it is in the nature of a holiday 
outing to drop into the Morosco Theatre these nights and 
bask in the Irish humor and the perfect acting of Spring 
Meeting. During the entire progress of the play one does 
not have to think at all! 

Many cooks have stirred the broth of this welcome 
Irish visitor. Written by M. J. Farrell and John Perry, 
and directed by none other than John Geilgud, the 
comedy is produced by Gladys and Philip Merivale and 
acted by one of the best companies that has yet come 
to us from the other side of the Atlantic. Three of the 
players are already known and popular here—A. E. 
Matthews, Gladys Cooper and Arthur Shields. Hereafter 
the rest of the cast will be known and welcomed—par- 
ticularly Jean Cadell, whose acting of the réle of Bijou 
Furze will exhilarate the weariest business man. Noth- 
ing more deliciously and continuously amusing than her 
playing is to be found on our stage this winter. Almost 
the same tribute can be offered to James Woodburn, as 
an Irish butler who rules the members of the family 
he serves. Miss Cooper, Mr. Matthews and Mr. Shields 
are at their best, and the whole performance swings one 
into an atmosphere so colorful and so high-hearted that 
one is “set up” for hours after seeing it. 

The little comedy has no plot to speak of. Its humor 
lies in lines, characterization and acting. The setting is 
the house of an Irish gentleman, Sir Richard Furze, in 
County Tipperary, and the central theme, if there is 
one, is the Furze family’s absorption in Ireland’s spring 
races. Sir Richard has a stable, and has lost most of his 
inheritance betting on his horses, but that detail is not 
allowed to sadden any one. There is no sense of strain 
in the Furze home. Everybody is mentally and physical- 
ly comfortable, including the various guests who wander 
in and out of the shabby old house as if it belonged to 
them, too. A few love affairs are going on, but no one 
takes them very seriously. Nothing but racing is taken 
seriously in the Furze family. The breakfast scene in 
the third act is an episode spectators will chuckle over 
for days. In short, the intelligent playgoer must not 
miss Spring Meeting; and it is the best possible comedy 
to send the young folks to. 


OSCAR WILDE. The success of Oscar Wilde, written by 
Leslie and Sewell Stokes and produced by Norman Mar- 
shall at the Fulton Theatre, is hard to understand, but 
the play’s moral is presented with great clearness “The 
wages of sin is death.” Those wages are far worse than 
death in Wilde’s case, for he is shown at the end of his 
life in a state of mental and physical as well as moral 
collapse. 

It is probably the acting of Robert Morley in the lead- 
ing réle which explains the play’s survival—or rather, 
it is the brilliance with which Morley delivers Wilde’s 
witty speeches. These speeches, collected from all pos- 
sible sources, are the play; yet few if any of them linger 
in the mind after the final curtain has dropped on the 
wretched, sodden figure, slouched helplessly over a table 
in a sordid French café. And this is as it should be. 


WINDOW SHOPPING. This play, recently put on at the 
Longacre Theatre by Louis E. Shocter and Norman 
Clerk, seems one of those offerings doomed from the first 
to a quick passing. It is also another proof of the 
truth of Broadway’s recent discovery that plays cannot 
live by dirt alone. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





SWEETHEARTS. Victor Herbert’s melodious operetta 
has been metamorphosed into a splendidly mounted and 
somewhat cluttered screen musical in which obvious de- 
fects will be noted but duly forgiven. The film is over- 
long and the plot has apparently been adapted on 
caprice, building a suffocating series of externalities on 
the main theme. It is probable that W. S. Van Dyke’s 
liberal budget was his undoing, for economy is the cry- 
ing need of this too sumptuous production, but, on the 
credit side, Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy sing 
the familiar music in grand style. The story involves 
the hero and heroine of a successful Broadway operetta 
whose marriage is threatened when a struggle for their 
services begins between the prospering manager and 
the harpies of Hollywood. A marital split is effected by 
trickery and the stars are reunited only after road tours, 
radio shows and a host of similar complications have 
been gotten out of the way. In general the film takes too 
many specialty detours and its pace is uneven, though 
the show numbers are often eye-filling in themselves. 
Technicolor adds a genuine glow to the proceedings and 
is used to advantage in moments of spectacle. Frank 
Morgan, Reginald Gardiner, Florence Rice, Ray Bolger 
and Mischa Auer are major assets in a large, capable 
cast and there is a wealth of entertainment in the pic- 
ture for the patron who can bide his time. (MGM) 


KENTUCKY. The tradition of the aristocratic South is 
embodied in this stirring panorama of chivalrous gentle- 
men and blooded horses and the production is given epic 
sweep by its emphasis on authentic Kentucky back- 
grounds. Director David Butler has done his work very 
seriously and manages to dissipate most of the broad 
comedy associations which cling to the venerable mint 
julep colonels of whom we have seen too many. The 
film is a sincere tribute to what might have been a true 
American culture had it not been based on the skeleton 
of slavery. A brief prolog introduces us to a pre-Civil 
War feud which is brought up to date in the main action 
when son and daughter of the still mistrusting families 
fall in love and the girl’s fortune is staked on the Derby. 
The plot is given substance by the notable work of 
Walter Brennan and Loretta Young, Richard Greene, 
Karen Morley, Douglas Dumbrille and Moroni Olsen. 
Natural scenery in rich color, a mellow story and an 
expert production recommend this as superior entertain- 
ment. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE GIRL DOWNSTAIRS. This is a thoroughly amus- 
ing comedy of Continental manners featuring a romance 
which starts in high society and ends below stairs. It 
is not startling in originality but it is directed with a 
minimum of smartness by Norman Taurog who con- 
sistently stresses the human element in comedy rather 
than the element of glitter and sophistication. When the 
father of a wealthy girl forbids her playboy suitor the 
house, he cultivates a scullery maid to circumvent the 
ban. The servant falls in love with the supposed chauf- 
feur and proves herself by buying him a taxi with her 
life’s savings and of course he discovers that he loves 
her rather than the heiress after all. Franciska Gaal 
creates a humorous-pathetic maid and Walter Connolly 
and Rita Johnson are in support. This is light fare for 
all. (MGM) 


| 
SMASHING THE SPY RING. All the distinguishing 
characteristics of melodrama are here in abundance as 
the routine investigator uncovers the usual sinister doc- 
tor as the brain of a cabalistic espionage ring. Ralph 
Bellamy and Fay Wray make exciting work of it with 
the help of tall adventures but it has the juvenile stamp 
upon it. (Columbia) THOoMaS J. FITzMorRIS 
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EVENTS 


INTENSIFICATION of the class struggle was noted.... 
A campaign to exclude bums and tramps from Califor- 
nia was launched by hoboes there. To familiarize the 
Los Angeles police chief with the distinguishing marks 
of these divergent social classes, Jeff Davis, president of 
the hoboes’ international organization, told him that 
hoboes will work, tramps won’t, bums can’t... . A newly 
patented device to enable persons in the rear seat of an 
automobile to control the speed of the car and even to 
stop it will, informed circles believe, heighten the bitter- 
ness already existing between front-seat and back-seat 
drivers. . . . Suspicions grew that the practice of decep- 
tion had not been altogether abandoned. An Ohio col- 
ored woman was told by a fortune teller to wrap her 
money, ninety dollars, in a cloth and hide it in a desig- 
nated place. Later the colored woman found the cloth 
but not the money... . A State-line collision between an 
automobile and a horse-drawn wagon created legalistic 
headaches for harried police officers. Though the acci- 
dent occurred in Pennsylvania, the wagon-driver was in- 
jured in New York. The horse was likewise injured in 
New York. Though the autoist struck the wagon in 
Pennsylvania, he was fined for not having a New York 
license because the wagoneer was injured in New York. 
New York State law requires that a lighted lantern be 
placed at the end of the wagon pole half an hour after 
sunset. Pennsylvania requires the light an hour after 
sunset. Since the accident occurred in Pennsylvania be- 
fore that State’s time limit expired, the wagoneer was 
not fined by New York. It was felt the records would 
read: Pennsylvania: one automobile accident, no in- 
juries; New York: no accident, two injuries. . . . The 
danger of contagion was pointed out. In Illinois an 
eighty-six-year-old man caught the whooping cough from 
his granddaughter... . 


New methods of combating sore throat were reported. 
In Kansas, a former lion-tamer, turned sword-swallower, 
occasionally gargles his throat with a sword, has not 
suffered with sore throat since he started this form of 
gargling. . . . Honors for the dead seemed to be on the 
increase. Four months after his funeral, a deceased citi- 
zen was reappointed to public office in Massachusetts. .. . 
Habit-forming customs were tossed aside. In Wisconsin 
a man, who for twenty-seven years went to bed in early 
Winter and did not get up until Spring, decided to stay 
up this Winter. It was believed he feared continuation 
of the practice of setting the alarm clock for Spring 
would build up a hibernation habit he might later find 
hard to break. . .. Changes in customary procedure came 
to light. Doctors who usually take only one appendix 
from a client, took two from a Nebraska youth... . 
Walking as a healthful exercise strengthened its appeal. 
An English sculptor announced he would walk barefoot 
around the world. Friends revealed he had never taken 
such a long walk before. . . . The advantage of giving 
children useful Christmas toys was demonstrated. When 
a Chicago citizen was held up in his store, his ten-year- 
old son put the robber to flight with a toy pistol... . 


In a French court, a convict was sentenced first to the 
guillotine for murder, second, to a five-year prison term 
for robbery. .. . The campaign to reduce auto accidents 
was prosecuted with vigor. In New York a woman was 
fined two dollars for driving too slowly. . . . Causes of 
matrimonial infelicity were glimpsed. A city official in 
California drew up a new one-hour parking ordinance. 
His wife was the first one tagged for violating it... . 
A Boston man asked the judge to revoke his suspended 
sentence, send him to jail. “My wife nags me day and 
night. Put me away where I'll get some peace,” he 
pleaded. THE PARADER 





